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Dean Manning 08 

"To leave a job in advertising and then a few months later be busking in the subways in New York and 
be living on rice. On the surface it was lunacy but we stuck with that and then eight years later 
Leonardo's Bride was doing really well... sometimes it doesn't make sense but if you love it." 

^Musa's Dozen . Spain . The Cycle of Bees . Wilde . Sodastream 
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1 hate it when I get referred to as a spy because that gives some sense that I was actually, 
officially working for the resistance... I saw that there was a tremendous violation of the 
rights of a people... and I felt I had a duty... to do my bit to improve the situation for 
the Timorese." 

•RA Woman of Independence . Travelling Timor. Alola 


Tim Pethick 5 8 


"The number of people who say, Tve just read your label for the first time and I've been 
standing around laughing' is fantastic, and that's the sort of reward you can get day in day 
out working with a brand and a content that's positive." 

% Cultivating Aha’s . Better than Sex . Brands that Bind . Paris . Jamie’s Kitchen 


Marnie Skillings 82 

"Sometimes I go, oh crap, maybe I should just give up. But then you'll get some really nice feedback or 
someone says something beautiful about your work, or you see someone wearing something (of yours) 
that's just amazing." 

^ Gronkwear . Palahniuk’s Diary . Tokyo . Antipodean Extravaganza . pARTners in crime . Brett’s Place 


Andrew Griffiths 108 

"I was in London, I was working as an investment banker, and I got to a point with it when. I actually 
walked past a huge big billboard that had a quote up there saying 'How many people on their deathbeds 
wish they'd spent more time at the office?"' 

Mosquito Islands. Paulo Coehlo . Indo Suif 
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This page needs filling! 

This is the first issue of Dumbo feather - where we go 
from here is up to you. I want Dumbo feather to become 
what you want it to become, but I need you to tell me. 
Write to me about life, love, design, layout, inspiration, 
people — especially people - I’d love to know whose 
stories you’d like to hear... 

Write to me at letters @ dumbofeather. com or post 
your comments on the website www. dumbofeather. com 
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i couldn’t have gone 

TRAVELLING 

without 

ART SCHOOL, 

or have done 

ADVERTISING 

without 

TRAVELLING 


And if Dean Manning hadn’t travelled 
we wouldn’t have had Leonardo’s Bride 
nor his latest solo album 


Photography MAX DOYLE 
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Dean Manning, Award-Winning Songwriter, 
Musician, Artist, Puppeteer, Producer... 

Dean Go on ask me a question, I'LL teLL you no Lies. 

Df Maybe if you couLd fiLL me in on where you're at right now. 

Dean Where am I at right now? Okay weLL, this year I released my first soLo record [Diplomatic] in Australia and in Europe, 
and I toured in both those territories. I started a record company, called Cloudy but Fine [to release the record] in 
Australia. In Spain, it's with a label called Popchild, and in France I've been talking to people... I have a studio, and 
I've been working doing lots of production, worked on David Lane's record (see page 15 *Muso's Dozen), and mixing 
a song now for a group in Melbourne called Miller's Tale. They're really cool, beautiful song called Wheelbarrow. I did 
another record with a group called Flamenco non Academic. 

Df But this is a band you're actually involved with rather than just producing? 

Dean Yep I'm playing on it but I also recorded it and then we all produced it ourselves. I also did three album covers this 
year, learning Photoshop which was something new. It's kinda important to move around and keep it interesting. [CD 
in restaurant starts skipping]. Hey, modern Thai. 

Df I'd love to come back to how you came to making your own record. How did you decide to go down that path? 

Dean Well I went away and wrote a dozen songs and came back to Australia thinking perhaps there may be another Leo's 

[Leonardo's Bride] record. Sitting down with Abby [Dobson], I played her a dozen songs and she played me a dozen 
songs and we just thought well, why don't we go and do our own thing. I knew that Abby could have sung the songs, 
they were broad enough for her to interpret, but I was prepared to do it myself. I didn't quite know how, but I knew 

that I could. And so when the time came to record them, after much deliberation and talking to lots of people, I decided 
to do it on a computer and bought my very first computer and... It was a big investment because to record an album 
with the scope that I wanted to do, it called for a big computer and it was like ten grand investment that could have 
gone horribly wrong. 

Df That decision to sing the songs yourself when with Leo's you quite enjoyed being the moody... 

Dean Stoner dude guitarist. 

Df Songwriter! and having Abby take the limelight. 

Dean It was a leap of faith definitely, and still to this day the record is out and I've done 50 shows and it still doesn't... 
and it's still not like natural. But you know, I know with Abby that when we started Leo's it took years and years for 
her to feel comfortable. It took 200 shows before she felt comfortable enough to take the microphone out of the 
microphone stand. And I remember the gig where she did, where she took the microphone out of the stand, and that 
was monumental. It's something you have to do yourself. So, I don't know as a solo performer if it's an endless journey 
and I'm not rushing it, just appreciating the times. 

Df Are you happy to stay on this path, just to see how it goes a bit more? 

Dean Well having my own studio, I have already started recording a new record and it's just because the possibility's there, 
and yeah maybe I did think that for a time I'd do the next record differently but I'm well on the way now so I'll probably 
end up doing another Dean Manning record. But I'll be doing lots of other records with the other bands that I play 
with. I play with a group called the Lo~tec Highbrows and we're going to be doing a small recording. David Lane is 
the singer, a wonderful musician, writer and constant source of amusement. We had a sort of a jam not long ago and 
wrote 10 songs in 40 minutes, which is the Low-tec way. 

Df I know a bit about your upbringing, but I'm really interested in how you think that it shaped the person that you are 
today. 
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Dean Well more and more I'm finding how much it's influencing me. My father was a costume jeweller who had a factory in 
Marrickville and produced jewellery to be sold at city and country fairs around Australia. So I spent a lot of time in 
Marrickville which, back then was mini Athens, and no one spoke English and all the shops were totally skewed for 
immigrants, so that in itself was a wonderful experience. We lived out that way, Kensington, and it was a very Greek 
upbringing. My father did these royal shows and I went with him, and back then there were sideshows. They were 
authentic, seriously there was sawdust down alleyways, and there was the half man half woman, and a JoAnn, the snake 
man, oh God who else was there? Just freaks, and I was really too young to help my father so I spent most of my time 
walking around these sideshows. And I befriended these people, they would let me in for nothing and in behind the 
scenes. You know I kinda forgot all that because when we were about 12 we moved to the eastern suburbs of Sydney 
and I went to a private school and all of that was kinda washed away. But when I came to do the artwork for Leonardo's 
Bride, the Angel Blood cover, and I started painting circus freaks and I was thinking, where is this coming from, and 
it was only later that I realized that that's what I knew and that's definitely influenced my painting because I love 
that sideshow, figurative, primary coloured, graphic sort of image. The new project next year is I'll be mounting a 
puppet show in a caravan. One of the groups I play with, Flamenco non Academic, we're composing five new songs and 
we've been talking to puppeteers, and we're buying a caravan and we're going to tour the show around Australia in a 
caravan. And it seems totally natural. I have this project exploring new parts of Sydney. We went to Cabramatta and 
just walked around and found a gorgeous little noodle house and chatted with the locals, and then last weekend we 
went to Lakemba, it was Ramadan so a lot of the restaurants were closed but you know we chatted to a wonderful 
South African man. Sydney is incredible. Out in Lakemba there were people from Beirut, there were South Africans, 
Indians, Fijians, all happily coexisting and could have been anywhere in the world. Next weekend we're going to go to 
Campsie because that's Korea. I dunno. It's like Marrickville, Marrickville was... nobody spoke English, every sign was 
in Greek, totally it was just Greek. And there are still traces of it now but there's also a huge Asian influence. 

Df Your Greek upbringing doesn't really come through in your songs? 

Dean Really? Perhaps lyrically and poetically or perhaps it's more of a European thing. There's a longing there that I think... 
but then I think it's integrated, because people have said that it's so distinctly Australian. But maybe that's what the 
Australian thing is, we're such a melting pot. I mean the last time I went overseas I seriously considered packing up 
the house and moving, and then when I got there and I toured through Spain (see page 16 Dean's photos of *Spain) f 
and France and the UK, and I realized 

Australia’s where it’s at. I don’t 
wanna move. My house, the front room’s still full 
of boxes, but I’m not going to move because I do 
draw influence and inspiration from here. 

Df I know in the past you've taken a lot of inspiration from travelling, but it sounds like you've almost written your next 
record here? 

Dean Well I wrote a lot when I was on tour in Europe, three or four songs, but yeah this new record has been quite 
unintentional which is always a nice thing, when the songs just burst out. 

Df Whereas the last one [Diplomatic] was more of a concentrated, "I'm writing a record..." 

Dean Yeah everything was done within a six-month timeframe, it's quite thematic, give or take a few songs. Anyway I've just 
done this song. I found a Speak and Spell, you know Speak and Spell? It's a toy, at Vinnies (see page 18 *The Cycle 
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of Bees). It was only like a dollar, and you know it says spell "6", and you type the letters S. E. X., and it says "no 
S.I.X.". Actually I do it like that, because I play it live with a line out, and it says "No try again" or "You are correct" 
or... I did one gig where I just played the Speak and Spell all night in between every song. And so I got home and I 
thought I have to do this song for the kids' record [for Popchild, Spain], so I thought I would write a song called Spell 
Happiness. And I just did it in one day, just like one sitting, just 12 hours totally consumed by it, and it was brilliant. 
And it's just got the one line, just 'spell happiness', and ah... 

Df You find inspiration for the songs in all sorts of places like a children's toy you've picked up at Vinnies, which is very 
much your style right? 

Dean Well, I think I've been more open to influences now and hungrier, and also as much as I loved the group that I had, 
working solo you can just move so much quicker, and it's not such a committee. I mean there are drawbacks as well 
but one of the positives is that you can write a song and record it in a day when you don't have to convince anybody 
that it's okay. But there's been so much going on and my influences are always, well not always, but you know invariably 
personal experiences. I am an autobiographical writer it's kind of annoying. 

Df It must be incredibly hard when with every song that you sing and album that you launch, you're exposing a certain 
part of your life. 

Dean Sure, yeah but it's the only truth I know. It's not the only inspiration I draw on, 

I still see a 

wonderful line in a book, or written on a wall, or a 
friend’s dilemma, or a great movie. You know 
you’re always open to stuff. 

I carry a notebook and a dictaphone's never far away. 

Df Is there any particular song that you love the story of how it came into being? I guess they all have their own unique 
story right? 

Dean Mm, they are all... I guess I live with them all for so long that they become so distinct. I think that to finish a song 
it's got to be worth it, and so that's why it was a bit weird when Even When I'm Sleeping was singled out and I kept 
saying to people, you know it was just like a day in my life, it wasn't anything special for me and when I finished 
writing it I didn't think it was... You know I wrote a song the next day which I think was better, but we never recorded 
it. But, you know, that whole process lies a lot with the listener, it lies a lot with the record company, with the 
marketing budget. You can take a lot of songs and if you gave them enough push... Well I mean look at the charts 
today, rife with... 

Df You've obviously decided to go it alone on this record and stay independent. 

Dean Well I did get some offers to put out the record but at the end of the day it was more of a challenge to start a label 
and make those decisions. It would also be more fun too, I mean... 

Df Again it's having that autonomy and having more control over the output. 

Dean That kinda makes me sound like a control freak. I actually enjoy the business of music and when I say the business of 
music, picking the venues, and picking what songs to release and how to make the videos, and what kind of line-up to 
have on the night. I don't differentiate it from song-writing. It's all presentation, it's all a reflection of what you want 
to say, and I guess if that's autonomy, well all hail to the artist because it's all integrated. And I have been in the 
position where I've been acutely embarrassed by some really dodgy decisions [by others] and you know, if you can avoid 
those things it makes life far more interesting and variable. 
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*Muso’s Dozen . 

David Lane - Eleven Reasons to Sing - Vitamin Records by Michael New combe (mnso pundit and airline strategist) 

Sitting down in a hotel mom in Singapore to review this album was never going to he a pleasurable experience. Not because ol 
the quality ol the music, don’t get me wrong, David l ane's album, I leven Reasons to Sing, is a wonderfully craltecl album. But 
rather like main an enjoyable album it lias the innate ability to transport you as a listener to memories ol a lime past or remind 
you ol those that mav still lug on your heart strings. So from here on in I apologise lor any sentimental spruiking on mv behall. 

1 rom the opening track keeling l rail the album displays pop sensibilities which can lilt the listener into an involuntary toe 
tapping frenzy. The mix on this album is slick, upbeat pop songs interspersed with some melancholy numbers that work well as a 
whole. Compared to David's previous release. But Me In a laxi, I feel that this album is, lor want ol a better description, more 
consistent in genre. 

As the album plays through it changes pace, with sentimental songs such as Moon Over Water and You Were Gone with 
wonderful arrangements In the* players and backing vocals provided In Abbv Dobson (formerly ol Leonardo’s Bride). Dav id's voice 
is simple in its stvle and he consistently carries songs casually from beginning to end. 

Stand out tracks are keeling brail. Moon Over Water, l aded ’1-Shirt and the* 1 he Church penned song Providence. Providence 
leav es the listener wanting more. I or mv mind the only trac k that felt out ol place or lei l me slightly disappointed was 
Cobblestones, but that doesn’t detrac t from the overall feel and pleasure of the album. 

David Lane is an accomplished singer-song writer with an abundance ol talent deserving ol more commercial success. Now a 
Sydney local myself, I have been privileged to see David perform on numerous occasions and thoroughly recommend this album 
and his live performances to anyone that has a love lor simple pop music (il that is indeed the right classification). 
















Df How do you manage that trade-off between making a song commercially viable but also maintaining your own artistic 
integrity? Is it a battle or is it something you don't even think about? 

Dean I don't even think about it. You can't. I think if those thoughts entered my mind I would freeze. I've never written a 
song with its commercial potential in mind. I mean I guess because I learned very, very early that anything has 
commercial potential from my advertising days, from my art school days when I made films that in retrospect were quite 
crazy and yet somehow they were appealing. And I guess if you just produce enough work then something's gonna click. 
And at the end of the day that's all it is... and if you love it, you'll be proud enough to play that song every night, 
and you'll stand up for it and it gives longevity. 

Df Now we touched on advertising, and that you went to a private school in the eastern suburbs which I know didn't sit 
that well with you... 

Dean Well much to my father's dismay I was expelled some years later for painting a teacher's car, so I left school very early 
and I went to tech just down the road here. East Sydney Tech., the old jail, and somehow, miraculously got my HSC, 
my leaving certificate, and I was accepted into art school, went up to Newcastle for three years and did a Bachelor of 
Visual Arts. 

Df Because that's where you knew your talents lay? 

Dean No, because I didn't know what I wanted to do. I guess it's the story of my life, I never really know what I want to 
do, but I know what I don't want to do, but it wasn't like... 

Df It wasn't the end, I want to be an X, so I'm going to do Y. It was more like I can see myself spending three years at 
art school? 

Dean Yeah it would make sense. But you know once I'd started it... 

You know the first 

seminar we went to there were 120 kids sitting 
there and the lecturer came out and said,“Well, of 
you all here five percent of you will make a living 
from the arts and the rest of you will just have a 
good time.” 

I mean that's six people, that's a pretty fair indication. I dun no, I guess I was fortunate, I 
didn't know anyone in Newcastle so I fully applied myself and experimented with... everything. And you know, I 
befriended the teachers there, and one of them gave me a key to the art school and I ended up working there at night 
mainly because I majored in film and I started to get into really intricate situations where I needed most of the pieces 
of equipment in the school, and the only time I could get access to everything was at night and that was wonderful, 
and they were gracious enough to allow me to do that. Then I did really well and got some prize at the end of the year, 
at the end of it all. So I did entertain thoughts of becoming a filmmaker and I did make quite a few short films. I took 
myself to Los Angeles and I got myself a job on a film called Hubba Bubba that I thought was my big break but in 
actual fact I was just a glorified courier. So I heard they were shooting Fool for Love the Sam Shepard movie in Santa 
Fe with, I think, Harry Dean Stanton. So I bought an old Ford and I drove to Santa Fe but they didn't have any work 
there, and I heard about this place in Texas so I drove to Texas. I was just sort of chasing this mirage across America 
which eventually led me to New York and I spent a year there doing everything, playing music, working for carpenters, 
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*The Cycle of Bees 


Bv Lucy Macmillan 

In tlu* world of sales and marketing, the most influential 
consumers are the ‘Alphas’ - terminology coined to describe 
society’s trendsetting creatives. As much as we don't like* to 
admit it, most ol us are ‘Bees' (at best, ‘Mainstream’ or 
‘Iaggards’ at worst) — those who follow the Alphas and who 
ultimately represent the most lucrative market. Glossy 
magazines and designer labels would have us believe that the 
latest Vogue editor or designer at Gucci are the Alphas ol high 
fashion, fashion which then dribbles down into the public 
domain where department stores and chains sell to Bees at an 
affordable mass market price. 

In truth though, fashion trends are often born in far 
unlikelier places, more often than not in that original bastion 
of fashion — the op-shop. Indeed, when it comes down to it, 
op-shoppers really are the original Alphas. The people who 
seek cast-offs in second hand stores, and turn whatever 
bargains they line! into unique styles. 

Unlike high fashion, where you can buy a latest season piece 
and feel confident that you are en vogue, the same just can’t be 
said for an op-shop purchase. It is a special knack, to be able 
to pick the right item, the next sensation. Of course you don’t 
have to be financially struggling to be an op-shopper, you just 
have to be a good hunter and have a keen eve, you have to be 
patient, tolerant of that unique smell, and most importantly, 
you must have faith that the Next Greatest kind is hiding in 


there just for you. As Ken Pattcson, GM for the Salvation 
Army’s c )7 stores in NS\V the ACT and Queensland says, 
"Research shows that people just lov e going op-shopping. They 
love going to charily stores and buying quality product." 
Rather than being put-off at the thought of hunting through 
piles of old clothes, most av id op-shoppers are strangely draw n 
bv The Salvo’s motto: "You never know what you’ll find at the 
Salvo’s Stores". Not just the lure ol a bargain, it’s the 
uniqueness of the find which holds appeal for those w ho prefer 
to define their own style rather than follow. 

The perceived pitfalls associated with op-shopping, though, 
mean that original Alphas are lew and tar between. Indeed, for 
every person who loves, or is obsessed bv op-shopping, there 
are another 20 who hate it. This is good new s lor op-shoppers, 
who already are beginning to find that their troves are being 
‘picked over’ with the treasures becoming harder and harder 
to find - especially with increased competition from profit- 
driven recycled and v intage stores that scour for the best pieces 
and sell them for a small fortune. 

But despite their clank reputation, not all op shops are 
immutable. According to Pauline kitson. State C entres 
Coordinator for St Vincent’s de Paul's (affectionately know n to 
devotees as Vinnies’) 271 retail stores in NSW and the ACl, 
the face of op-shops has significantly changed in the last 
decade. "I believe that in the mind of the* general public, the 
idea of an op-shop has a Dickensian feel — they are smelly dark 
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places w hich eater to people w ho are too poor to buv anywhere 
else... However, over the last lew years all charities have done 
a lot of work to change that image, to create stores where 
everyone feels comfortable shopping, like a mini-general 
store". Perhaps, it has just gotten easier for the rest of us to 
become Alphas after all. 

N innies and 1 he Salvos take their stores seriously, both in 
ensuring that thev provide top customer service and a 
community service. "\Ye are in the retail business and we have 
to be competitive. We are not a warehouse," emphasises 
Patteson, "with such generous donors, we are forever having 
goods coming in and so we must have through-put. Our items 
are on the line for three w eeks. If thev don't sell, thev go to half 
price for a week... and if we don’t sell it, we rag it out unless 
it’s a unique item." Although the* Salvo’s stores only bring in a 
small portion ($$-4 million) of the total $380 million that it 
raises per annum, with more than three million customers a 
year, the stores still form a fundamental part of their business. 
Indeed, Patteson has ambitious plans, "We are seeking another 
30 sitc*s in Sydney — we could open that mam it we had the real 
estate. And I believe in the next 12 months we can move into 
a leadership position in the charitv retail market. We are here 
to grow." 

The op-shopper phenomenon seems to have c aught on to 
such an extent that even the typical Inner is changing. "Five 
years ago it was a mother w ith children, probably marginalised 


ora battler. But now it is younger, bargain hunters looking for 
a quality product. People who want air conditioning and good 
service" notes Patteson. Kitson agrees: "The old idea of an op 
shop is a store for someone who can’t afford to go anvwhere 
else. But... there is no stigma anymore. We have good quality 
stores with airconditioning, nice carpet... and uni students can 
still find their bargains." Of course op shops are not just stores 
but a community service — providing opportunities for 
volunteering, promoting awareness and providing an 
environmental service as well. As Kitson notes, "We would like 
people w ho have never previouslv come into what thev think is 
an op shop to come in and see that our retail centres are a great 
place to shop. And with all our local stores’ revenue going 
directly bac k into the community, thev are also a great wav to 
support vour local community!" 

Thank goodness for the op-shops, w ithout the hundreds of 
charity retail centres around the country fashion as we know it 
would not exist. Then again, maybe we shouldn’t be so 
thankful — without them and their Alpha customers, perhaps 
we wouldn’t have just paid through the nose for a designer re¬ 
make of that lovely shoulder-padded suit that we discarded in 
1990... 

. Uthouijh they love receiving your donations , it costs charities qood money 
toijet rid of massive, useless items like dead fruh/es and mouldy beds. So to 
cheek on the quality of your ijotkls, please call the Salvo’s national call 
centre /<>r donations on 131- 6 4(\ 
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a delivery boy, as a coffeeshop boy. But I do remember I did get a job as a production assistant on an ad, I did that 
in Texas. It was a really stupid ad, and I'm like "Who's going to believe this?". I actually got quite outraged, and then 
I said "Who wrote this crap?". There were these three dudes sitting in director's chairs and someone said, well they're 
from the agency, they're the writers. Anyway, it wasn't something I planned to do, so I didn't do anything about it for 
at least a year and a half, but then when I came back to Australia ... God I'm rambling, is that bad? 

Df No! I've got to ask if were you writing songs at all during this time? 

Dean I started writing songs when I was about 13 or 14 and just never stopped, I was always in high school bands playing 
original material and I've always performed and always done original stuff. 

Df But at that stage you didn't think it was something that you'd make a career out of? 

Dean No, it was just frowned upon. I mean my family have been wonderfully supportive, but they were always like, "Don't 
you want to be a doctor?" You know I guess parents are always concerned about their children and a job as a 
professional in the arts is always... you know it reminds me of this great story. Someone approached Sir Laurence 
Olivier and said to him "Sir Laurence, Sir Laurence, my daughter wants to be an actor, do you have some advice for 
her?", and he replied "I suggest that firstly, she find another profession to fall back on, and if she takes that advice, 
she was never going to be an actor." And that's always stuck with me. You know, I never chose what I do, it always 
hounded me. And music particularly, I started writing when I was young, but it was only when I was, I guess 26 that 
we started Leonardo's Bride. 

I mean that’s 12 years of trying to ignore 
something that in retrospect was the most natural 
thing for me to do. 

But then again, all the things I did, the three years at art school, the 
year travelling, the four years in advertising, has only made me a better musician. You know I'm not... there's no regret 
at all. 

Df And sometimes the roundabout path there, is the best path there. 

Dean Totally, and I couldn't have done art school without leaving school so early, and I couldn't have gone travelling without 
art school, or have done advertising without travelling. 

Df And you wouldn't have done Leo's, if you hadn't done advertising... 

Dean So you need those stepping stones, and I’ve never 
been afraid to drop something and move on. 

Probably my 

family have been more concerned than I have. And some df those monumental decisions, like buying a computer, I was 
in anguish for months, but then in retrospect it's like how could I have even not, and it's paid for itself ten times in 
18 months so it's ridiculous. And you know, at the end of the day you've got to listen to that voice. 

Df Absolutely. Now, you came back to Australia... 

Dean So I came back to Australia and I kept working on ads. You know I had been to art school and everyone had a reel, 
but it was only ever paintings sets, it was never you know, sitting in the big chair. But you see, advertising I was never 
really... Well it's not as though I was in love with advertising, I was in love with a particular company. There were two 
men, called Mo and Jo, and they... I dunno, all through my growing years they had these ads on telly, and they always 
just stopped me dead in my tracks, and it was a long time afterwards I realized that it was the same people. I kinda 
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I visited a religious store on Fulton St: in Brooklyn and had this 
candle blessed by a hugest black mama cass. It lasted for about 
7 months. 











had an idea it was the same person because the voice was always similar and later I learnt that one of these guys sang 
all the tracks, but they always them wrote together. You know they wrote this wonderful campaign for cricket called 
Tome on Aussie, Come on' which ended up going to the top 40, and later I learnt that the client didn't like the ad but 
that someone within PBL loved it and went in and fidgeted the books at Channel 9, and put the ad on late at night 
and got an amazing response. And they did the lotteries, and they did Tooheys, they did these distinctly Australian ads 
that were brilliant pieces of communication. I knew I had to be near them, so one day I took my guitar to their terrace 
house, they worked out of a terrace house in Paddington, and I sort of walked in and the receptionist was there, and 
I said, I want to see Mo and Jo, and she said, "Yeah, hardly", and I sat myself down and said "I'm not leaving until I 
talk to them", and she said, "Well you'll be there all day", and I kinda was for most of the afternoon, and then she 
took pity on me. She said "Look, come back in the morning at 6:30 when they start work, that's when they're the most 
receptive". So I went back next morning, very early, but probably not that early, and they saw me, and they thought I 
was a brash upstart and perfect for advertising! They gave me a brief for a liquor store chain, and said go away, we're 
going to give you 500 bucks. I went away and wrote this advertising campaign for TV, which I had never done anything 
like before. I recorded it, did the voice-overs myself, sang it myself, took it back to them a week later, and they gave 
me $1000 on the spot and a job. And there I was in this agency. At that stage I think there were 30 people working 
for them, only three or four writers, and all the writers were in their forties, and I was like 22, 23 or something. Within 
a couple of years I had my own clients and campaigns of three million plus. I was doing it and had tremendous success, 
and I learnt a lot from Mo and Jo. I remember once being stuck on a brief, and not knowing where to go, and they 
were wonderful, the door was always open and you could always go in to talk to them. And I went "I'm just so stuck 
on this", and then Mo turned around to me and said [Puts on real ocker voice], "Supercalafrajalisticexpealidocious, fuck 
Deano, somebody wrote that". And it totally... if I was ever going to get a tattoo, it should be that because I've never 
forgotten it. I've never forgotten that imagination is all that you have and you can inspire anything through 
wonderment and, you know, the stroke of the pen is ah all there is really, I mean for a writer anyway. So I spent four 
years with them, and travelled the world and worked with some great clients, and other great creative people but I 
always knew I wasn't going to be there for long. That was my advertising burst, and then right at the end of advertising 

this pretty young thing came into work at Mojo, 
and her name was Abby. We just hung out, and 
you know, I didn’t know she could sing, and she 
didn’t know I was writing songs at night. 

And I was, all through 

advertising I would work my 12 hour days and then I'd go home at night and be writing songs and recording them. I 
wrote consistently through that whole time. And then I got sick, I got really, really sick. I got pneumonia, then pleurisy, 
I was bedridden, a couple of dashes to hospital to emergency, thought I was on my deathbed. I kinda had an epiphany, 
and I decided I wasn't going to do advertising any more and I resigned and sold everything that I owned and bought 
two one-way tickets to Athens. Abby and I just picked up and left. So yeah, we had no plans. We went off to Greece 
and someone heard us playing in our hotel room and asked us to play in the bar for someone's party, and the owner 
offered us a two month residency and Leonardo's Bride started. I mean, you know people thought that I was crazy 
throwing in this wonderful job, but somehow I knew it was what I needed do to go to my next... 

Df Sometimes it's parents, or society... 

Dean Totally, and they are influential, all those voices. I did a gig the other day and this wonderful young boy was 
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supporting, and just before his set he was sitting on the ground side of stage with his head in his hands, and I'm like 
"Man, you know, are you okay?", and he's like "Fuck, my parents spin out", and they had been giving him a hard time, 
and he's the most incredible musician. Look I'm not, I dunno it's just a lesson, and it's not just a parental thing, you 
know. I've had so many people say you can't do that because it hasn't been done before... If I'd listened to them, I 
guess I'd still be trying to get my HSC! I did learn from Mo and Jo, it was an interesting lesson. They never pitched 
for a client, if you wanted them, you paid them. They didn't pick up their pen until they were your agency. They didn't 
do market research, they did their own research. And whilst that sounds egotistic... When I left Mojo there were 300 
people, we'd been through three mergers, we were with Chiat/Day, one of the largest agencies in the world. So had 
gone from 20 people in a little terrace house in Paddington to top of the pops. I saw how miserable they were, I saw 
how their brilliant ideas were being castrated in market research, I saw clients sinking $5 million into a campaign that 
I knew was going to go nowhere, and I guess that lesson was that you know, you know. I don't know if that makes 
sense, but as a writer I know when I've found the right... Steven King, I've never read one of his novels, but he has 
written quite a cool book on writing, and he likens writing to... what's it called when you go and dig up bones. 

Df Archaeology. 

Dean He likens it to archaeology, in that 

it’s there, you’ve just got to find it. 
And when you’ve found it you know you’ve found 
it. 

And I know that, I can search, I can write for days and days, but I know when I've found it. And I know when I 
haven't found it, and I know when I'm kidding myself. I know that for me. It just dogs you. I guess if anything, age 
has taught me to handle that process with a little more dignity. In my youth I would just be this bear with a thorn if 
I couldn't get it, you know. Now I kinda... 

Df Has life taught you that you'll get it eventually, and if you don't then you weren't meant to? 

Dean No, you have to get it. 

Df Right. 

Dean I'm still chasing it. 

Df I can remember you picking up a song that you'd started four or six years earlier, but you knew the time was right to 
finish it. 

Dean Fortunately or unfortunately, some of them come quickly and some of them don't. It depends how much you want to... 
I mean some ideas aren't worth hanging on to and some ideas are. It's all part of the process. 

Df Keep a hold of those notebooks. 

Dean Just being able to go back, I label the front of my notebooks (see page 21 - a page from Dean's notebook) and I know 
I was in Melbourne in '92 and I had an interesting idea. And if you can go back and kinda roughly find it. Or you're 
working on a song, and I'll usually write dozens and dozens of verses, and go back and pick up. 

Df Listening to you, it sounds like you're not scared of the unknown, or even of failure, which on so many levels is what 
stops other people taking risks, pursuing their dreams, of stepping outside their comfort zones. Is it that you're not 
scared, or is it just that you know that the benefits far outweigh... 

Dean I don't know if it applies to everybody but for me it's just been crucial to move on and I dunno, but my gambles have 
paid off. If you call leaving a job a gamble, I don't, I just see it as natural progression. 

Df But even putting Leonardo's Bride on ice for a while, you guys were onto something fantastic, and you were onto 
something great in advertising, or at least you were flying high, so to walk away from that... 
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I’ve had so many people say ‘you can’t do that because 
it hasn’t been done before’. 
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Dean But if it's not making you happy, and at the end of the day that's all you've got. It's best to leave something without 
totally ruining it, that's my experience with artistic things. And with artistic things you're usually working with very 
emotional people, you know there are fragile characters... I guess it's the same in business. 

Df Your business-minded brother, would describe your philosophy as the 'poor but happy' strategy. 

Dean But it's like what we were saying before. You've just got to trust that the each step will help you in the next chapter. 

To leave a job in advertising and then a few 
months later be bushing in the subways in New 
York and be living on rice, which is what Abby 
and I ended up doing... On the surface it was 

but we stuck with that and then eight years later Leonardo's Bride was doing really well and I was 
making the same money I was when I was in advertising so, sometimes it doesn't make sense but if you love it, that'll 
carry you through, and at the end of the day when you do have nothing to eat there's the happiness. I've seen so many 
people making fortunes and they are miserable. It's not worth it. 

Df I would be really interested in knowing who have been the most influential figures in your life... I know there's Denis 
who's been a wonderful friend and mentor... 

Dean I think in the second week of Uni, I met this man who was twice my age, he was married with children and not long 
after, his marriage fell apart and he took a job in a record store and I just spent a lot of time there. I got a wonderful 
education in music and they also sold books, so you know literature. He became a great influence and he soon headed 
for the hills, and I guess you could call him a hermit. He had a little A-frame shack in the Blue Mountains and still to 
this day I go there regularly. He's far enough removed from society to be objective and not seduced by fashion, but 
he's learned enough to respect the past. He has an encyclopaedic mind, on ridiculous subjects really. It's wonderful, 
and he's been an incredible sounding board. You know, I guess our friendship started in 1982, so it's been over 20 years 
now, and it's an odd relationship. He is a painter, photographer, writer. He wrote songs for six months. He's a fanatic 
in that when he decided to become a songwriter, he wrote a 100 songs in a week. He remembers Buddy Holly releasing 
That'll be the Day, he has that history that it's rare to hang out with. You know he's not without his own sadness and 
actually I feel like, just in the last year I've been able to give something back to him after taking from him for so long. 
He's been a wonderful inspiration and he's always got an opinion... he's cantankerous and sometimes he'll take a stand 
just because well there's no one else in the room to take a stand. But he is wise enough to realize when he's standing 
on one leg. So it's a great relationship and I really enjoy it. 

Df Anyone else who's been really influential in your life? 

Dean I do cotton on to, say, writers. I read a wonderful article in the New York Times written by a fellow called Paul Auster 
and thought he was rather fabulous and I went, I was in New York, and read one of his books called the New York 
Trilogy. I guess you can accuse me of being fanatical. I went out and bought every one of his books in Melbourne one 
day. He's written ten novels and a couple of screenplays - Smoke and Blue in the Face - and he directed Blue in the 
Face. And I guess he's been a really huge influence, his philosophy. There's one book it's an autobiographical novel, 
his inspirations, I love it, it's either the Red Notebook or... I've got it at home. You know and I'll... Oscar Wilde (see 
page 30 * Wilde), you know I'll go fully into Oscar's life and his trials and tribulations and his artistic output and his... 

Df His torment. 
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* Wilde. 


The Secret Life of Oscar Wilde - Neil McKenna , Century 2003 bv Helen Cooper 

To c reate one hook out of anyone's life is an impressive talent. T> do so out of the boundless evidence that McKenna has sourced 
on Oscar Wilde's not so secret life is extraordinary. The Secret Lite ol Oscar Wilde focuses on Oscar's sexual preferences and 
antics, arguing successfully that if it wasn’t for his love for men, his ‘shame’, the epigram-laden works we know could not have 
been written. 

It is diffic ult for a female reader not to be* outraged or at the very least, hurt, by the thread of misogyny that runs through this 
book. McKenna states, " When it came to sex betw een a man and a woman, Oscar held a curiously ()lcl Testament view that women 
set out to ruin men. Women were Lives: temptresses and sirens; they had eaten ol the fruit ol the tree of sexual knowledge, and 
after they had "glutted their lust", as Oscar once termed it, they would bring about the expulsion of hden". Isn’t this merely 
another form of the kind of prejudice Wilde suffered for daring to speak of his ‘Greek’ love? McKenna’s sympathetic stance 
towards Constance, Oscar’s long-suffering wife, is small consolation. 

The Sec ret Life of Oscar leaping out of the c loset and onto the page' is wonderful in its gossipy spec ulation, the kind of tales that 


"Consistency is the last refuge of tl 

As long as war is regarded c 
fascination. When it is look* 
to be popular.” 


"We are all in the 
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celebrity magazines thrive on. It is frothy and delectable, all surfaces and mirrors. Penetration is possible, but lack of a bibliography 
fuels a suspicion that this book is art for art’s sake and nothing more. You have to wonder how much ol biographies are speculation 
and how much are the author’s selves in their subjec t’s character. McKenna’s style of annotation does not promote credibility. 

The reader gains a strong impression of what it must have been to be gav and on the prow l in 18th century London. Much ol 
this book is evidence of what a successful slut Oscar was with his repeated, similar sexual encounters. And he thought Constance 
had no imagination! 

The author is deeply involved in the gav community as a writer and as an activist. I hope that this book adds to the body of gay 
writing in a positive light, but fear that his presentation of the subject matter will exclude a large proportion ol his potential 
audience: those of us who admire Wilde for his w riting, his style and wit, w ithout disc rimination of his sexuality. Bound by the 
restrictions of his time, Wilde concocted a world of codified meaning in his plays and especially in his only novel. The Picture ol 
Dorian Gray. As Wilde wrote in Lulv Windermere’s l an, "A man who moralizes is usually a hypocrite, and a woman who moralizes 
is invariable plain." Read The Sec ret Life with an open mind and a strong stomach for hours ol titillation. 

nimaginative. 

icked, it will always have its 
pon as vulgar, it will cease 

"To love oneself is the beginning of a life-long romance." 

r, but some of us are looking at the stars." 
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To whom could the promise of 
youth and beauty be more 
alluring than a dancer, whose life 
depends on a perfect reflection? 

"Dancers have to live in the mirror," says Graeme Murphy. It was this thought that led Murphy to 
transport Oscar Wilde's most infamous character, Dorian Gray, into the world of dance. 

In true Murphy style, this is no simple adaptation. Shades of Gray is inspired by a collection of 
characters - part fact, part fiction, whose worlds collide in this multi-layered scenario. "When a 
certain celebrated dancer is photographed by a famous artist, his star takes off on an extraordinary 
trajectory. Despite his depraved and dangerous behaviour his face and body remain stunningly 
pristine, even as those around him begin to fade," explains Murphy. 

Beginning in the late '60s, Shades of Gray unfolds over two decades and is set amongst the art 
and dance worlds of this time. "In the 70s we enjoyed the ultimate eclecticism in dance and saw 
it rise to new heights of popularity, remembered now as the 'dance boom'. The '80s saw a further 
proliferation of dance styles in an era more generally remembered for its out of control decadence 
and hedonism. I was interested in the fall of'the beautiful people' - the decay behind the glamour." 

The passing of the decades is marked by five performances choreographed in the prevailing style 
of the time - from neo-classical to post-modern. Murphy's Gray, a world-famous, charismatic dancer, 
is talented and adored. Woven between these performances are the off stage scenes, in which 
Dorian's darker shades are revealed. 

The score for Shades of Gray also marks the passing of time. Music Director Paul Healy drew upon 
musical works that are both iconic of their time, and also have some resonance to the themes of 
vanity and excess. Grandmaster Flash, Donna Summer, Joy Division, Aphex Twin, Tricky and many 
others have found their way into the score - some as quick flashes, others in longer sections. The 
challenge was to make the score seamless. Scenes are linked together with recurring motifs, which 
also provide a filmic thread for the unfolding drama. The score as a whole also becomes more 
fractured and disfigured as the story evolves - it too, starts to decay. Murphy says, "Hopefully the 
overall effect of the score is less like a musical accompaniment to a series of events, and more like 
a journey through a waking dream." 



Dean Oh gosh. I love, you know, not so much as a mentor, but stories of artists like Van Gogh who never sold a work in his 
life, or Nick Drake at 26 tragically died leaving behind three albums. You know how 

years and years later those people continue to 
influence generation after generation but in their 
lifetime they were such social outcasts. 

I guess those people kind 

of give me strength. I've been really fortunate to have actually achieved success in music quite early on. I guess I also 
learnt first hand that it's such a fickle... you know the whole arts thing, no one really knows anything and it's a comfort 
to know that. 

Df Other musicians? 

Dean I guess David Lane. Musicianwise, I look at David as a writer who... he blows me away. His last record it was like, "Well 
David you've got to do a new record" and he came back a week later with 12 killer songs and it's like, how did he do 
that? It would take me years to put a collection together. I hope he doesn't take offence by that. 

DJ No, and I think you're selling yourself short as well. 

Dean Other musicians that I don't know, who are inspiring... I've always loved Leonard Cohen. I think other people sell 
Leonard incredibly short. Angela Catterns was on Radio National the other day having a competition to find a non¬ 
depressing Leonard Cohen song and no one could find a non-depressing Leonard Cohen song. I was in horror because 
he's one of the great comedians of our generation, if you sat down and actually read his lyrics he's quite hilarious. Who 
else do I like? I guess the Beatles - even today I was walking along singing one of their songs. Their lesson for me is 
just keep producing, and sure they wrote a lot of shit, but God they wrote a lot of brilliant stuff as well. 

Df And who are you listening to at the moment? 

Dean Well, there's an amazing band, and I know nothing about them, but a friend of mine just burnt a CD... It's not available 
in the country so it's either that or don't hear it. It's a Lebanese girl living in Paris singing in French and the group's 
called Soap Kills. It just feels so unusual, the melodic scales are all Middle Eastern but the music's very European and 
modern, and the hybrid is so unique that it's arresting. So I've been loving that. I go through phases, sometimes I'm 
so hungry for listening but at the moment I've been recording so much I haven't been listening to a lot. But there's a 
fab group in Melbourne called Sodastream (see page 35 *Sodastream) who I know tonight are in Paris doing a show. 
I was just logged on, they have a wonderful diary, Carl and Pete, and they just drove from Barcelona and they're both 
sick with a cold and its freezing. They just put out a new record, I haven't heard it yet. I mean I've got a kind of a 
diary on my web site... 

Df www.deanmanning.com 

Dean And I realized how guarded mine is. Because Pete and Carl were like so... I wrote straight away saying I hope you're 
okay. I love how those guys are classic examples of incredible musicians who a lot of people just have never heard of 
in Australia. 

Df But who are very successful internationally. 

Dean They're cherished. I think the record just came out in Japan. 

Df Is that where you'd like to go? 

Dean I'd love to. Well I guess part of the beauty of this new record, and being a record company, I can pick and choose where 
I want to go and that's kind of what I did. 

It’s just nice being lighter and freer. 
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* Sodastream. 


Re •viewed bv Ke vin 1 inn (graphic designer and writer). 

Sodastream are a band who inmiediateh give* the impression of 
treading their ow n path, unconc erned w ith c urrent music trends 
and revealing a humility that is warm and charming. That 
humility also extends to their live* performances where a genuine 
shyness seems to hide behind the music. 1 vervthing about this 
band is understated and hugely addictive. Nothing appears 
contrived and the honesty conveyed in their songs is refreshing, 
lb discover Sodastream is an absolute pleasure. 

Willi so many over produced albums in c irculation, it is often 
difficult to find a band who can live up to their recorded sound. 
Primarily a guitar and double bass duo, Sodastream’s stage* 
performance is every bit as satisfying as their albums and is a 
testimony to the strength of their talents as musicians. It is also 
an insight into how very dow n-to-earth this duo is. There are no 
egos apparent on llu* recordings and their live* ad supports this 
observation; performances are dominated bv the music as 
opposed to the* personalities. Indeed, this characteristic is further 
reflected in their online diarv; vvvvvv.sodastream.net.au, where 
c asual anecdotes update readers on tours or news and events. All 
pretension is absent; another hallmark of Sodastream. 


Looks like* a Russian (2000), Sodastream’s third I.R is an 
achingly beautiful album but its triumph seems effortless. The 
opening track, Able I lands, is a perfect song, remarkably simple* 
and dreamy. Ibis is reinforced on the In Between dime's I P 
(2001) where the* songs continue a similar folk sound. I low ever, 
tlu* latest album, A Minor Revival, is a slight departure from 
previous recordings, with a somewhat bigger sound on tracks like* 
Blinky and Undone* having more emphasis on additional 
instruments (percussion and trumpets among them). However, 
there are tracks like* Out and Nervous that have a vintage* 
Sodastream sound, makingthe album less jarring. Though not as 
immediate as previous recordings, the* shift signals a certain 
maturity in Sodastream\s approach to composition. After a few 
listens, the* album fits neatly into the band’s repertoire and, once 
familiar, it seems a logic al progression. 

Although Sodastream do have their own sound, they fit 
comfortably into the recent renaissance* of contemporary folk 
music with artists like* Ron Sexsmith, M. Ward and Mojave i to 
name a few. I Iowever, their ability to add to this genre, instead of 
imitate it, is a trait which should see them continue being true to 
their sound. A sound that is ultimately a Sodastream sound. 



I lliitar Revival 
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“In many cases it wasn’t as if I was doing things that 
required any tremendous skill or bravery, 


just a little 
bit of nouse.” 


We beg to differ with the ever modest, 
Kirsty Sword Gusmao. 
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An unconventional first lady and an incredibly 

UNCONVENTIONAL LIFE - KlRSTY SWORD GUSMAO - 
ORIGINALLY FROM MELBOURNE, PLAYED A PIVOTAL ROLE 
IN THE STRUGGLE FOR EAST TIMOR’S INDEPENDENCE 
AND CONTINUES TO FIGHT FOR HUMAN RIGHTS. 


Df YottVe got a cup of coffee? 

Kirsty Better now. I've got a coffee in front of me! 

Df Has it been a big day? 

Kirsty • Yeah, a fairly typical one, I had to go to the local preschool here in Balibar where we live to convene a meeting and 
sort out a few management problems, and then to a street kids' lunch which was really fun. 

Df A fundraiser? 

Kirsty No it was actually a celebration of their patron saint's name day I think. I think that's what it was. They'd invited Jose 
Ramos-Horta [recipient of the 1996 Nobel Peace Prize] to be present, but he's overseas, so he'd asked me to stand in 
his place. Anyway, it was great, it was lovely, it was a group of East Timorese youth who manage this centre for street 
kids, so inspiring. 

Df I've read your autobiography (see page 42 *A Woman of Independence), and I absolutely adored every second of it - 
you've got the most amazing story. 

Kirsty Yes, it is pretty amazing. I'd wanted to write the story for a long time but of course with the daily demands on my time 
and energy, it was one of the things that I kept putting on the back-burner, so when Pan Macmillan approached me to 
see if I would write a book for them, I thought well this is a way of tying myself down and making me make the 
commitment! So I did, and of course, I didn't meet the original deadline because I fell pregnant with my second son 
in the mean time - and there's no better excuse than that! So I had to extend it somewhat, and yes, it was a challenge, 
it was a challenge to make the time, and create the space to do it, but I'm certainly glad that I did. I guess another 
motivation was really to record the story for my kids - for them to know a part of their country's history that they 
haven't been a part of, that they don't know, and won't know. 

Df Absolutely, they'll grow up in quite a different East Timor than the one you experienced. Have you been getting some 
interesting responses from people who have read the book? 

Kirsty Yes, yes I have - both coming in through the website and also just snail mail letters from people who have found it a 
good read, but who have also been inspired to do something, and who are kinda asking my advice on how they can 
best do that. I'm struck every time I go back to Australia the discrepancy that exists in terms of opportunity and just 
basic living standards. It's quite bizarre really, the two worlds, how different they are. I think it's important to keep in 
people's consciousness in Australia the need for keeping East Timor on the radar screen and just reminding people of 
what they can do to make a difference. Both in terms of what they can offer technically, financially, but also reminding 
the politicians in Australia of the need for a government commitment and policies at the national level in Australia 
that are in East Timor’s (see page 44 * Travelling Timor) best interests. 

Df I would imagine that it probably has fallen off the radar since... 

Kirsty Yeah, there are so many other conflicts erupting around the globe, and the donor dollar is stretched, and the attention 
of governments has shifted elsewhere. We need to keep reminding the pollies that East Timor's still Australia's 
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Independence. 


by Kirsiy Sword Gusman 
Pan Macmillan Australia , 200 3 

Extract from Chapter nine: 

Tunnel of Time; New Year-September 1 995 
I wasn’t sure' that I believed in destiny, but it did seem that 
In allowing myself to tall in love with Xanana I had put my 
life on a parallel course with his and indeed that <>1 Hast 
Timor. I now had a personal stake* in the future* of the* 
country — independence* was more than just a political goal, 
it was the objec tive which would allow Xanana and me to 
realize our private dreams. This thought weighed heavily 
upon me at times. I had always believed myself to be in 
control of everything, every event, every circumstance, 
every dec ision whic h had a bearing on my happiness. It was 
more than a little* disconcerting and disempowering to 
reflect on how, seemingly overnight, the* shape of my future 
seemed to have become dependent instead on the decisions 
and actions of others, mostly men whom I had never met 
and was not likely to. Men in suits and ties on the other side 
of the world, men with stars on their shoulders and guns in 
their hands... 

Nevertheless, I entered the New Year w ith a happy heart. 
The memory of mv first face-to-lace meeting with Xanana 



still shed its warm glow on mv daily life, making the* 
practical difficulties of juggling mv various roles all the 
more bearable. By now I was receiving an almost daily mail 
delivery and more and more of mv time was spent following 
up the matters of both a personal and ‘professional’ nature 
raised in Xanana’s letters. 

1 arlv in 1995, Xanana sent me a letter whic h caused me 
to reflect further upon the notion of destiny and the 
different belief systems w hic h underpinned our two worlds. 
It contained a passage describing the long march which he 
and tin* population of the easternmost region of Hast Timor 
had made in an attempt to llee the bombing campaigns of 
1978-79, and the* tales of a visionary whic h had presaged 
Xanana’s eventual assumption of command of the armed 
struggle. Halfwav to Matebian mountain, where the 
headquarters of Fretilin’s Central Committee were 
established, Xanana was spotted by the visionary, a man in 
his forties. ‘He is the one who will lead this struggle,’ 
declared the* man. The onlookers were* incredulous, given 
that Xanana was, at that point, a junior member of Fretilin’s 
Central Committee. Xanana himself was astonished. 
Nevertheless, it was undeniable that many of the visionary’s 
predictions came true, sometimes within davs, weeks or 
months, and in some cases, years later. 
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neighbour and still has huge needs. 

Df Well, I'm sure the book will be helping to keep it on, possibly not the politicians' radars, but in the minds of other 
Australians. 

Kirsty That of course was another motivation for writing it - to keep people focused on what's going on here. 

Df I found it a great education in terms of the East Timorese struggle for independence - you know, you hear all these 
things, and you read the odd newspaper article, but to read such a comprehensive account which is also riveting 
because it has such a personal element to it was a fantastic way of absorbing that information. 

Kirsty I found it wonderful that, when I was at home in Australia at Christmas time, I saw it on the shelves of K-rnart and 
Big W, not just the big bookshops. I thought it'll be reaching an entirely different market by being available through 
those outlets, and being read by people who wouldn't normally perhaps take an interest in issues in the region. So 
hopefully open the eyes of another section of the Australian public. 

Df You've described yourself in the past as a human rights activist. Does that description accurately capture the 
fundamental motivation behind what you've done? Is it really the fight for the rights of other human beings? 

Kirsty I think it is essentially. I mean, I hate it when I get referred to as a spy because that gives some sense that I was 
actually, officially working for the resistance - that I was actually in the pay of the resistance, which of course is 
ridiculous. My motivations were that I saw that 

there was a tremendous 
violation of the rights of a people, the right of 
self-determination essentially, and I felt I had a 
duty as a citizen of Australia, and indeed of the 
world to do my bit 

to improve the situation for the Timorese. 

Df Which is wonderful, I guess in that regard you're a rarity. 

Kirsty' Well, I was a member of a sort of worldwide movement and of course there was a huge amount of support within the 
Australian community for the independence cause and lots of very active people involved. So, I mean, I think maybe 
some of the things I did went beyond what was 'normal' for a human rights activist but I certainly wasn't alone. I 
worked closely with a lot of activists both in Darwin, and Melbourne, and Sydney and indeed around the world that 
were concerned about the same issues. 

Df Do you think there" was a defining moment when your commitment to the struggle for independence really was 
cemented? 

Kirsty I think it was probably following the Santa Cruz massacre and the fact of having been here [East Timor] very shortly 
before. I describe that as being a really defining moment for me, and one that really galvanised my will to do something 
in a more concrete way for Timor. And I suppose that was what lead me to my decision to move to Jakarta in 1992 and 
to work from there rather than just being an activist. Yeah, so I think that experience of working on the film [the 1991 
Yorkshire Television documentary In Cold Blood'] and getting to know personally many of the people that we 
interviewed, some of whom subsequently were shot dead at Santa Cruz. So that really left a big impression on me and, 
as I said, galvanised my will to do something more. 

Df And you did just pack up and move to Jakarta. 

Kirsty Yes, I think it was May of 1992. I'd been living in England for a year or so up until that point, so I had a few months 
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Travelling Timor. 


Taking the world to its newest countiy 
by Kate Bezar 

I would never have considered hast Timor a potential travel 
destination until I received images of the people and 
countrvside to illustrate Kirslv's profile. Yhev were of the 
whitest sand beaches to match any I'd ever laid eyes on, 
glorious people in native costume, rainforests and majestic hill 
country, but I did wonder how on earth would you go about 
getting there and around?. 

Just picking itself up after decades of turmoil and 
bloodshed means that, for travellers hast Timor is both an 
exciting and demanding place to visit. It means that the 
people are genuinely open, receptive, and more often than 
not give a “phenomenal positive welcome” rather than being 
vvearv of ‘tourists’. But it also means that the usual 
infrastructure is basic and unreliable if in existance at all. In 
Mav 200 5, when Jane Crouch led the first officiallv 
sanctioned group of travellers to Hast Timor, it was the 
culmination of more than three years of preparation, but 
worth every minute. Some of Jane’s colleagues at Intrepid 
Travel had met Jose Ramos-IIorla (recipient of the 1996 


Nobel Peace Prize) in mid 2000. He encouraged them to 
consider Hast Timor as a travel destination, a committee was 
formed to investigate the new country’s potential, and the 
situation monitored for two years. After heading up the 
committee and completing a Masters in International 
Development researching the possible impacts of the 
development of tourism on Hast Timor, in Sept 2002 Jane 
went to the country for the first time. 

Jane led the first group of nine in Mav 200 5 to coincide 
with the first anniversary of Hast Timor’s independence. 
Thev were “treated like* royalty” even being invited to have 
cof fee at Ramos-Horta’s home and watching the celebrations 
from VIP seating, throughout which Jane says she had “tears 
streaming down [herj face”. The Mav trip also coincided 
with festival season, and the group was spoilt to witness 
villagers in traditional dress, full head-dresses, feathers the 
works, no less than 6 times in 12 days. While there is still a 
perception internationally that the situation in Hast Timor is 
unstable, Jane believes that their fears are unfounded, “aside 
from the usual precautions, there is nothing out of the 
ordinary” needed. Apparently, Ramos-Horta often quotes 
that the crime rate in Darwin is five times that of Timor. It 
is .tlso expected that the UN will remain in Hast Timor for 
another term - it's “not ready to take the* training wheels off 
just vet”, she* says. 

A small island nation, Timor has a spectacular coastline, the 
whole north coast road, not unlike the* rc*novvnc*d Clival Ocean 
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Road in Victoria, Australia, jane says Hast Timor has all the 
c liches - the sparkling water, white sand beaches, even just 
outside Dili there are some wonderful swimming beaches. 
Winding roads snake up the spine of the island to the 
mountainous interior where traditional timber and thatch 
houses gather to form small villages. Climbing the great Mt. 
Ramelau, home of the Mambai people, as dawn breaks vou can 
see to the sea beyond the edges of a free and independent Hast 
Timor. “The mountain people are quite different to the coastal 
people. They ride Timor ponies into the markets at which all 
manner of local produce, tobacco, and the traditional tais 
weavings are bartered”, she remarks. Indeed even w ithin Timor, 
there are large cultural differences and more than }2 linguistic 
groups. It is therefore vital to get guides in each district which 
also helps allay any concerns loc als may have. Very little Hnglish 
is spoken outside Dili, and unless you know rudimentary Bahasa 
or 7etum, getting around is difficult. The tourist infrastructure 
barely exists vet either, so accommodation is as scarce as a 60 
year old Mambai woman's front teeth. 

Coming down from the peaks, coffee plantations (currently 
the greatest export earner for the country) break into tropical 
rainforests. Suai on the south coast was the site of one of the 
worst atrocities under Indonesian rule. In the cathedral, 
although no-one knows the exac t number, it is believed that at 
least 250 mostly women and children were massacred. It is also 
in Suai that locals w ill show you where oil bubbles out of the 
ground Beverly Hillbillies’ style. Portuguese relics dot the 
countryside and the odd crocodile cruises the mangroves. In 
Bobinaro hot springs await the weary traveller. Ataiiro Is. off 
Dili is surrounded by some of the deepest water in the world 
and is on the migratory path for whales. The small fishing 
village is also home to a unique eco tourism development w ith 
bungalows at the beach edge. Another island, Jaco, Jane savs “is 
so perfect, I just hope it stays untouched”. 

for a new country, scarred bv decades of turmoil but 
relatively untouched by tourism, one can only hope that all 
travellers will visit the country in as responsible a fashion as 
this. 

June Crouch is Intrepid's Responsible Travel Coordinator and leader of 
ijroups to hast Timor. 
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back in Australia and then packed up and went without really an idea of what I was going to do, where I was going to 
live, what work I was going to do in Jakarta. But having lots of friends there and knowing the scene fairly well, and 
the language, I was pretty quickly able to find a job and settle down. 

Df And fairly quickly, you seemed to fall back in with the independence activists within Jakarta. 

Kirsty Yes, I started with a fairly small circle of student friends and that kind of extended over time as more and more people 
came to know of my presence there - which included of course political prisoners! [referring to her future husband, 
Xanana Gusmao, the jailed leader of the East Timorese guerrilla resistance]. 

Df And you became 'Ruby Blade' - which I think is the most gorgeous code name. 

Kirsty That sort of came from 'Kristina Blade', which was a pen name that I used when I'd contribute articles for Inside 

Indonesia magazine in Melbourne. So it was just an adaptation really of 'Kristina Blade' and I thought the 'Ruby' was 
kind of nice. 

Df Reading your story, it feels almost as if it had a momentum of its own. You started by translating and drafting 
documents and then it just snowballed. 

Kirsty It did, as I came to know more people, and 

as I was asked to do more and 
more daring things, I suppose because I felt really 
strongly that it was a just cause and was worth 
taking some risks for, you know, I said yes to most 
opportunities that came my way 

Of course, everything moved onto a new 

level when I started communicating with Xanana and he started involving me in his world of activities as well. 

Df You speak in the book of succumbing to the seductive power of that trust that other people were placing in you... 

Kirsty Yes, it was a strong motivating force. 

Df Bid you ever feel that that trust was almost misplaced in you? Did you ever feel that you were incapable of doing what 
was required? 

Kirsty I did often wonder why it was that people were seemingly able to trust me quite easily when they didn't... you know 

because in many cases it was people that I didn't know, in many cases new acquaintances. There was a sense in the 
East Timorese movement that their problem was an international one, and an international responsibility, and I think 
there was a feeling that, "Well, you're doing this because you should, it's your duty to do it". I mean, I think too, there 
weren't a lot of foreigners resident in Indonesia at the time who really were prepared to stick their necks out and so it 
was "Well, we don't have a lot of places to turn, or nobody to turn to". In many cases it wasn't as if I was doing things 
that required any tremendous skill or bravery, just a little bit of nouse and... In many cases, just the language skills I 
had were enough to make it possible for me to translate things, and of course my knowledge of the history of the 
struggle, and having been an activist in Australia too I knew a bit about public and media relations - how to put 
together arguments that were convincing to the outside world. 

Df I don't know if I'd say that not a lot of it was dangerous! I think smuggling seven asylum seekers into the Finnish 
embassy must have taken some guts! 

Kirsty Yeah, that was certainly pretty scary, a pretty scary moment but you know, on other occasions it was just a matter of 
delivering a message or sending a fax from someone. In itself they weren't very risky acts, but it was in that very 
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The Intrepid 


Changing the wav the world travels... 

That's the aim of Intrepid.’Io get people out of the resorts 
and oil the tour buses so that they can experience all the 
colour and variety of a country first hand. Where travellers 
meet the locals, share in their culture and come away the 
richer for it. It's what the folk at Intrepid call a real life travel 
experience. When Intrepid's Australian founders, Geoff 
Manchester and I )arrell Wade, started the company, the idea 
of travelling as a small group with an experienced leader 
using a huge variety of local transport and accommodation, 
w as unknown. Apart from seeing the key sights of a country, 
Darrell and Geoll were keen to get travellers off the main 
trails to discover special places, meet wonderful people and 
have those unexpected experiences that make travelling so 
rewarding. The idea struck a chord! This year Intrepid will 
take wav over 2(),()()() travellers from all corners of the world 
to a huge variety of amazing travel destinations... still in that 
original small group style. Intrepid employ a large group of 
people now, both in their regional sales and marketing 
offices in the West and on the ground in Asia, Latin 
America, the Middle l ast, Antarctica and Hurope. A look at 
their brochures and websites show a great number of 
fantastic shots of smiling local people and travellers... a 
testimony to the strength of their local friendships. 'The 
travel philosophy remains the same though' savs Intrepid's 
Gi t), Darrell Wade. 'We create small group trips that are 
filled with local interaction, great value, responsible travel 
practises and a whole lot of fun. We've proven that this is a 
winning formula.' In 2002, Intrepid created The Intrepid 
foundation to enable the company and its travellers to easily 
and securely donate money to some of the great project 
work they have learnt about in the destinations they visit. 
The first of its kind. The foundation is administered bv CAI* 
Australia. Administration costs are funded entirely bv 
Intrepid and the company matches all public donations 
dollar for dollar (to a maximum of $1 ()(),()()() per annum). 
'At the heart of our company is the spirit of travel' Wade 
states, 'and that's a pretty straight forward, wonderful vibe'. 

for more information on Intrepid and the company's 
travel philosophy, visit intrepidtravel.com 
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oppressive political environment during the Suharto years that there was an element of danger involved. 

Df Which eventually led you to have to flee, although that was quite a bit further down the track wasn't it? And that was 
more because of your relationship with Xanana? 

Kirsty Yeah, I'm not sure how much of it had to do with my links with him, and how much of it was a combination of working 
closely with lots of East Timorese over a period of five years. To some extent it was probably inevitable that it was 
going to catch up sooner or later. I think it was more probably some contact that I had with some students in December 
'95 for the 25th commemoration of the invasion [of East Timor by Indonesia] and I think I did an interview with some 
guys who were possibly informants for the Indonesian military, and I think that might have lead them [the military] 
to me more than my links to the prison. 

Df And the story of your relationship with Xanana is an amazing sub-story within the broader story of your life to date. 
You obviously knew of him as the charismatic leader of the guerrilla resistance even prior to his incarceration, but it 
wasn't really until 18 months into his life sentence that you really began corresponding? 

[Mobile phone connection to Dili fails] 

Df Actually that's better, don't move. 

Kirsty How's that? 

Df Is that fine? 

Kirsty We don't have a fixed line phone up here actually. Sorry about this... Timorese telecommunications... 

Df It's alright for the moment - let's just battle through. Your relationship really did develop through mail correspondence 

and then you managed to smuggle a mobile phone into him which must have been a huge boost to your relationship 
in terms of communication? 

Kirsty Yes, it was absolutely - it was a boon. Again, pretty risky. The first phone that we had was actually a borrowed line, 
it was sort of a stolen line, and so about a month into using that one I actually had phone calls from the 
telecommunications office wanting to know my identity, which of course made me completely paranoid thinking that 
they had, you know some political motive for calling me, whereas actually it was just illegal... So anyway we quickly 
dispensed with that one and got ourselves a legitimate line and that made things a bit easier. 

Df And was it only really on three separate occasions that you saw him in the five years [of your relationship] while he 
he was in jail? 

Kirsty Yeah, the first time December '94 and then I didn't see him again until August '98, and again in December '98. 

Df You dedicate A Woman of Independence to your father, and you thank him for teaching you "a lot about dragons and 

to never shy away from the difficult" which you certainly have never done. I'm really interested in understanding what 
it was about your upbringing that really gave you that level of courage and determination. 

Kirsty I think it was just my parents' commitment to social justice within the Australian context, particularly through their 
work in the education field. My father was always really committed to social justice within the state education system 
and worked for many disadvantaged schools in Victoria, and advocated on behalf of the rights of people from 
underprivileged backgrounds to be integrated into the mainstream education system. So I think it was probably that, 
that sort of environment that I grew up in that contributed to my own feelings of wanting to do something to better 
the lot of other people. 

Df You seemed to choose very early on, a path that was by no means going to bring you material wealth - in fact from 
the beginning you were prepared to give almost everything you had in order to help others. Was that again something 
that your parents led by example? 

Kirsty Yeah, yeah they were always extremely generous people and extremely concerned about, as I said, social justice usually 
within our own community, and I'm sure a lot of that rubbed off on me along the way. 

Df And you've never thought, I do everything for everyone else, what about Kirsty? 

Kirsty Yes, I do have moments when I wish I had more time for myself to read, and to indulge my own interests, and even to 
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Be the change 

you want to see in the world 




» Sewing Timor-Leste's future: Australian Volunteer Angela Cronin with Carmelinda Guterres 
in a sewing class in Manatuto, Timor-Leste. Angela Cronin was the Coordinator of the 
Manatuto Child-Friendly Space Centre. Photo: Mathias Heng. 


Australian Volunteers International is recruiting 
now for two-year positions in Asia, the Pacific an 
Africa. Every year, hundreds of Australians 
volunteer to exchange their skills with people of 
other cultures, contributing to the sustainable 
development of communities. 

Seeking experienced professionals in the following 
fields*: 

»Community development 
»Organisational development 
»Capacity building 
»Project management 
»Financial management 

Here are a few ways Australian Volunteers have 
made a difference: 

» Enabled a child support organisation to access international 
funding for a school for street children. 

»Assisted an emergency relief organisation to establish field 
offices in rural areas. 

» Managed a government health department’s project to 
reduce infant mortality rates. 

»Evaluated the impact of a landmine awareness program in 
reducing mine-related accidents. 

Volunteers receive airfares, visas, accommodation 
and a living allowance. 

Want to volunteer? ; 

Visit www.australianvolunteers.com and then call j 
1800 331292 to embark on the journey of a lifetim 


* Opportunities for other experienced professionals also available. Volunteer 
positions are filled by matching applicants with requests from our partner 
organisations. Where you go depends on the match between your skills and 
experience, and the availability of a suitable assignment. 


V, 


j^australianvolunteer 

^ international 
















have a bit more time for personal growth and development. Just to be able to have enough time to learn Tetum [the 
native language of East Timor] properly - you know I speak it because I have to, and the same with Portuguese - but 
I'd love to be able to do a course in both those languages, and even contemplate further study at some stage... I can't 
see how that's possible with my current situation! Of course, I often have moments of real deep resentment that I don't 
have more time in my daily life to devote to my kids, because I'm so busy tending to everyone else's needs, and 
demands on my time and energy. 

Df You have one other big child which is a country I guess. 

Kirsty Yeah, and I have to say at the same time that it is really rewarding to be in a position to actually be able to do 
something to respond to some of the needs of the nation and the people around me. It never seems as though I have 
enough resources and enough time and energy to do what I would like, but it's a contribution, and it's extremely 
enriching and rewarding. 

Df When you do find time for yourself... I remember reading somewhere that you enjoy video and film production and 
dance... are they also things that you'd like to indulge more of? 

Kirsty Mm yeah, maybe not so much the dance these days although I do enjoy a bit of creative dance with my kids, but there's 
not much room for anything more on the average day! I still really love making films - I've got a little video camera 
that I use and often entertain the dream of one day being able to sit down and edit it all together into something. 
But that's probably about as ambitious as the book project! 

Df This might seem like an odd question, but do you believe in fate? Your story certainly seems as if you were destined 
for the role you are now in as First Lady, more possibly than any other story I've ever heard. 

Kirsty I don't really. I mean 

there were certainly moments where it 
seemed to me that the path that I’d taken just 
equipped me somehow perfectly to play the role 
that I’m playing now. 

Even the period of working for Australian Volunteers International in 
the aid and development field, which acquainted me with issues of community development, and part of my job 
involved preparing Australians to work in another culture and familiarising them with some of the issues and dilemmas 
they would face to do that, and of course those are very relevant problems and issues for myself! I think that 
background certainly prepared me to cope with some of the challenges I face on a daily basis. 

Df The work that you did with Australian Volunteers International or the Overseas Service Bureau... you've spoken about 
the importance of that kind of experience for Australians, and I guess people in general - giving them the opportunity 
to move beyond their comfort zones and to build a greater understanding of the world and our place in it... 

Kirsty Absolutely, in many ways I continue to facilitate opportunities for Australians to do that. We receive lots of expressions 
of interest from Australians who'd like to come and volunteer in East Timor and want to know how best to make a 
contribution. So we do have volunteers coming and working with us from time to time, but it's not easy as well. You 
know for Australians it all seems very romantic and idealistic to come and lend a hand, but the reality of daily life 
here... You know, of coping with the frustrations of not being able to get things to happen as quickly as they would 
in Australia, the problems of communication barriers and so on, represent a challenge. Some people cope with those 
very well, particularly those who have experienced living in a developing country before, and for others it's an 
impossible mission. So it's very important from our point of view that we filter people out and try and get a sense of 
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whether they're going to be actually helpful to us or not before they come. Because in many cases they come and find 
it just so, so hard to adapt that they really are unable to contribute in a constructive way. But that's not always the 
case, there are also a huge number of people who've got tremendous skills both personal and professional to contribute. 

Df You must have met some incredible individuals... 

Kirsty Yes, both Timorese and foreigners who have been involved on one level or another in the struggle. Yeah, I consider 
myself to be really, really lucky. 

Df Is it from those interactions that you draw a lot of your inspiration or motivation to keep doing what you do? 

Kirsty Certainly I find it wonderful that I get so much correspondence from Australians and from other people of good will 

around the world offering either financial assistance for my work or wanting to offer moral support, or some kind of 
linkages with the Australian community. And those are really, really valuable friendships and connections for me 

because I'm essentially without resources for my work here as first lady. There is no sponsorship of the role from the 

government, so I depend very heavily on that good will and the contributions of individuals in Australia and elsewhere. 
So it is a huge motivation and source of moral support and encouragement to keep going. 

Df Anyone in particular who stands out as a huge influence in your life? 

Kimy I would have to say my mum, who's an extremely caring, warm, loving person who spends a lot of time on individuals 

and getting to know people's stories and being responsive to their needs. She's a wonderful ambassador when she comes 
and spends time here because people love her for her human warmth and she exudes... In fact, I say to her that she's 

a fantastic ambassador for me 'cause sometimes I feel that because I have to meet with just so many people in the 

course of a day that I get a little bit lazy with my relationships with people, and don't spend a lot of time on nurturing 
them in the same way that she does and is able to. So I love it when she is here because she fills in the gaps that I 
leave for my own sort of survival. 

Df You must miss her. 

Hint)' Yes, it's great when she's here, or when we're able to spend time in Australia, which is a couple of times a year, so we 
don't do too badly. 

Df Now that you've got the book out of the way, does that mean that you can devote some more time to the Alola 
Foundation (see page 55 *Alola)l 

Kirsn Yes, in fact I'm looking forward to a lot of consolidation of our work in the next couple of months which will be non¬ 
travelling months! We very much hit the ground running and we are sort of really only now putting in place 
administrative procedures and structures to ensure the sustainability of what we're doing. We've grown tremendously 
from being an office the size of a broom cupboard at the rear of the World Bank with two employees, to being quite a 
large organisation with four major projects and about 25 staff - huge changes and lots of adaptation required, but 
basically I'm really happy with the team of people we have together and they're taking the initiative. You know, within 
a year, what I'd really like to see is the place run without me, and I just go in there and offer my moral support and 
encouragement when it's needed, and not have to be involved in a hands on way. 

Df And Xanana's presidency - how long has that got to go? 

Kimy It's a five year - so I guess May 2007. 

Df Right, so a little way to go yet... and that may not be the end I'd imagine. 

Kirsn I hope so, for his sake as much as mine. 

Df And for the pumpkin patch! 

Kirsty Yeah, that's kinda still... one of these days. Someone sent me some pumpkin seeds actually - a woman in NSW - a few 
days ago, who was wanting to encourage us to keep hold of 

our dream of being pumpkin farmers! 
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*Alola. 


hv Kate Bexar 

In 2001, the parents ol a young hast Timorese girl, Juliana, came 
to Kirstv Sword Gusmao lor Iic*lj>. I he young girl's nic kname was 
Alola and during the* Suai massacre in September 1999, at IS 
years of age*, she was brutally kidnapped by an Indonesian militia 
leader. She was taken to Indonesian West Timor, paraded as a w ar 
trophy, repeatedly raped, le*Il pregnant and has liyed as his ‘wile’ 
since. "We don’t know exactly how many women arc* in her 
precise c ircumstance just because* their stories don’t come* to the 
surface, and they don’t have* much of a voice", admits Kirstv. 

Thus began The Alola foundation. Marian I ester, who runs a 
bush-walking business in the Australian Kimberlevs, decided to 
spend the 2005 wet season in hast Timor volunteering as Kirstv's 
personal assistant. Marian is in complete admiration of what 
they Ye managed to achieve, "it’s just amazing what she’s doing 
with ‘Ihe Alola foundation. She decided that when she* became 
first lady, she was actually going to use* her position to try to make 
a difference and make a change, not just have* tea parties and 
w hatever . 

Since it’s inception, the Alola foundation has always taken a 
multi-faceted approach to ac hieving its straight-forward mission 
— to "boost the quality of life* and liv ing standards of the women 
of I vast Timor". There is the* friendship schools project linking 
sc hools in Australia with schools in hast Timor whic h Kirstv savs 
is "not just about mobilising material assistance for those sc hools 
but about building relationships between young people in the* two 
countries". The* handicrafts industry development project which 




is about economic empowerment for women - providing them 
with training that they require in the* areas ol quality control and 
product. I he* foundation has also been responsible for stalling 
the* National Breast-feeding Assoc iation ol fast Timor. 

Its scholarships program focuses on secondary school-aged 
girls from disadvantaged backgrounds and is funded In 
Melbourne University, but there is also a broader scholarship 
programme at the tertian level. Kirstv believes "the scholarship 
programme is a nice one for pc*ople* to support, because* then c an 
support it with as large or as small a donation as thev’d like*. I just 
was writing an email to a lady last night who’s supported the 
secondary sc hool education of two kids who live in niv local area 
here, who was absolutely astounded to learn that the $50 that she 
sent me — Australian dollars - bought, not only this one young 
orphan girl who lives nearby, but also her brother, an entire year 
of junior high school." 

As for Alola herself” efforts so far to bring her home have 
proven fruitless, but as Kirstv admits "it’s a very complex issue*. 
It’s not just a question of the political w ill on the Indonesian side 
to bring her home not being there, but it’s also a case of Juliana 
herself having been under tlu* influence of this very dominant 
male* for a long period of time and not really knowing her own 
mind any longer, and not having access to the* information that 
she would need to make* an independent and clear decision about 
her future*", fortunately the* future’s of many Timorese* women arc* 
brighter than Alola’s thanks to her namesake foundation. 

If you're interested in makimj </ contribution in some wav, volunteering 
or more information, visit ivmv.abhifoumlation.onj 
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KIRSTY’S STORY BOUGHT TO YOU BY 


Fair Coffee 

I n March of this year Toby's Estate was granted its license to roast and 
distribute Fairtrade beans nationally. Toby and his team are proud to have 
achieved this accreditation and to share with other dedicated world 
campaigners in promoting this vital cause. 

"By choosing Fairtrade coffee, Australia's coffee drinkers can make a very real 
impact on the lives of some of the world's poorest people. Adding four new 
Fairtrade coffees to the 30 single origin coffees we already roast dailv is a small 
but vital step in becoming more responsible to millions of coffee farmers 
around the world" Toby Smith. 

What is Fairtrade coffee? 

Fairtrade beans are purchased at an agreed price, decided bv producers 
themselves, at a level that ensures a sustainable income and quality of life. Coffee 
beans are grown in some of the world's poorest developing countries, such as 
East Timor, Bolivia, Sumatra, Costa Rica, Colombia, Peru, Ethiopia and 
Vietnam. In recent years the prices offered for beans in the open market have 
plummeted to less than 30% of the price paid ten years ago. The A$ 1.80 per 
kilo that producers would ordinarily receive is just a fraction of the price paid 
under the current Fairtrade agreements. It is worth remembering that for every 
$3 non-Fairtrade cappuccino purchased, less than 3 cents goes to the farmer 
who grew the beans. 

o 

BOFIVIAN PRIMFRA A smooth, balanced, medium-bodied coffee with a strong nutty flavour. 

COS 1 A-RICAN A lively cup with spicy, cocoa flavours. 

EAST I IMOR ORGANIC A rich, smooth, full-bodied coffee. 

SUMAI RAN MANDHHLING Bold and full-bodied, this coffee is earthy and complex. 
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I’D ALWAYS BEEN A - MY MOTHER-IN-LAW CALLS ME, 



ALWAYS BEEN MAD ABOUT FRUIT 


How a 5-a-day Fantasia habit turned 

Tim Pethick 

into Chief Nudie 
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In January 2003 the first nudie was sold, just 
OVER A YEAR LATER WE DRINK 16,000 A DAY FROM 
OVER 4,500 OUTLETS WHY? BECAUSE WE LOVE THEM. 

Tim I had, possibly not the life of a management consultant, but certainly an enormous amount of travel in particular. In 
my last year of work I spent 287 days in hotel rooms. We sat down at one stage, my wife and I, and had a look - she's 
a record keeper, she keeps a diary - and over five years, the maximum amount of time we'd spent together in one city 
was ten days, which is probably why our relationship survived! So she said quite rightly, "Look, if we're going to have 
a kid, you know, you just can't..." 

Dj It needs a father. 

Tim That's right, "You just can't do this all the time". And so, it coincided though at the same time with the crash, the 
tech wreck - I was slightly ahead of the tech wreck which I think really peaked in about April 2000 and I quit in 
November '99. Not because I saw the writing on the wall necessarily, because I wasn't that prescient, but simply 
because I thought, all I'm doing here is investing emotional energy in this work and I'm getting nothing out of it. I'm 
not earning a huge salary like I was when I was in a proper paid job and nor am I particularly enjoying it. I'd been 
through the process of creation of an organisation, and now it was clear to me that I'd have to go through a process 
of destruction of that organisation, and it's really hard to do that when you've created it. Anyway, I decided to leave 
and I resigned. It was interesting actually to watch because the board of directors that I had was largely male, largely 
the other side of fifty, all of them career bankers, or ex-CEOs, or senior executives of companies. And they all said, 
"What, you're resigning so that you can have kids? Leave it to the little woman". But then, the second thing that they 
all said was, "We didn't have opportunities like that when we were your age, so we didn't know our children growing 
up. It wasn't until they got to be teenagers that all of a sudden we found that there was a bundle of problems to deal 
with". So they all saw it as relatively courageous, I saw it as common sense really. So yeah, so I quit and I was 
determined to have 12 months off - I ended up having probably 14 months off I think before I decided I had to do 
something again. And it was fantastic, absolutely fantastic. 

DJ What did you do during those 14 months? 

Tim Most importantly I got into a routine of being a dad, so I'd get up in the morning and it wasn't like. I'd have to go to 
work so I'd leave our daughter at home or in my wife's care, you know I spent some time with her. It's a definitive 
time. I think that the first 12 months of a child's life are really important for them, and for the parent. But, you can't 
do nothing forever... not unless you were born exceedingly rich! So it was eventually around the 12 month mark where 
I said, well I have to figure out what I want to do next. And, despite the fact that the employment market at the time 
was quite tough, I was getting more than my fair share of interviews. I was rocking up to all these interviews and going 
through the motions, but realizing that none of the jobs really interested me. I guess there were a whole variety of 
reasons for that, but most importantly from my point of view, I had done it all before - it was just the same thing in 
a different environment or for a different organization - so it didn't really hold much interest for me. And at the same 
time. I'd been toying with the notion of this [gestures to nudie t-shirt] for three or four years, in background mode 
but I'd never had the time to do anything about it, you know, sort of flitted around the world saying to people "What 
about this fresh juice thing it sounds like a good idea". 

Dj You'd seen it around the world? 

Tim Yeah, well if I backtrack a bit, when I first moved to the U.S. in '97, '96 something like that, I was living in Chicago 
- which is a fantastic city. I think, in common with a lot of people who immigrate to the LJ.S., I found very quickly 
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that the sort of food that you buy in restaurants, or that you cook at home, or that you buy at the supermarket, is 
incredibly processed and in these huge portions and generally quite unappetizing. So when I first arrived there, I was 
in a bit of despair, I thought, gee I'm never going to be able to eat in this country... It's a bit the same as the fact 
that you've got 300 channels of television, but nothing to watch! So, one Saturday morning I was stumbling through 
the local supermarket, and there was a product on the shelf called Fantasia and it was a 500ml bottle of fruit, and it 
was nothing but fruit, it had a very short shelf-life - it had a four day shelf-life. I'd always been a - my mother-in-law 
calls me a fruit bat - always been mad about fruit, and so I bought one of these things and then kept on buying them 
and probably lived on them when I was in the U.S. because it was the only real, unprocessed, wholesome, healthy, 
tasty thing I could find. So I had a five-a-day Fantasia habit really. I eventually moved back from Chicago to London 
and was drinking, once again four or five of them - they were no longer called Fantasia... And all the time I'm thinking, 
why don't we have anything like this in Australia? It's ridiculous, we're health conscious, we've got plenty of fruit, you 
know, sunshine - it seems an obvious sort of product for the Australian marketplace. There's very little impetus to 
innovate in those market sectors in Australia because a) we've got such a small market in any event, and b) just about 
any market sector is dominated by two or three large players who have cosy relationships with two or three large players 
in the next step of the supply chain, and so have no need to innovate, or no desire to innovate because innovation is 
costly. So I spent all that time thinking, well why don't we have it in Australia and when I eventually moved back to 
Australia I couldn't buy it any more and I lost my five-a-day habit, and I was having withdrawal symptoms and then 
had to concoct things in a blender every morning. And that was fun for a while but it does get a bit tiresome eventually, 
wandering down, buying a bit of fruit, bringing it back, putting it in the blender and... 

Df It's cleaning the blender that's the biggest hassle! 

Tim So eventually when I got to a point where I realized I couldn't get excited about another job I thought well, you know, 

why not do it? I'd been saying for the previous three or four years that I didn't have the time to get around to doing 
it, well, all of a sudden I had the time. And so, I did it, basically. I did the usual thing, which is to try to convince a 
whole lot of other people that it was a good idea. And I think it's a pretty general experience, and I'm sure it's an 
experience that you've had or will have, that there are always more reasons not to do something than to do something, 
and the vast majority of people are almost trained to, I think, to come up with all those reasons... there are a lot of 
naysayers out there. So I got a lot of those responses - people saying, "The food industry in Australia, you've got to 
be kidding, nobody can make money in the food industry in Australia", "What do you know about it, you've got no 
experience in it, you've got no background in it", "It's a cut-throat marketplace", "You'll lose a whole lot of money", 
on and on and on it went. I'm a great believer in backing your own judgment or intuition (see page 64 * Cultivating 
Aha’s) and in fact it's one of my little hobby-horses, that 

so much of what we clo 

in life is designed to eradicate intuition really, and 
I think one of the most challenging things we can 
do is overcome that education, 

or that experience that is designed to eradicate 

that. And you see that a lot in people, like in management consulting, like marketing in fact. 

Of Analysis paralysis. 

Tim That's exactly right. So in the end I just thought, I think it'll work and I like this sort of product, and the style of 
product, and I think other people will as well so... And the best way to test it is not to do market research, the best 
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*The Art of Cultivating Aha’s 


by Kate Bezar 

intuition [inU*\v-ishon| n immediate unreasoned perception; 
inslinetive knowledge 

In 1968 the German conceptual artist Joseph Beuys created a 
work tilled ‘Intuition 1 — a simple wooden box inscribed with 
the title in pencil and two arrows pointing to its edges. Beuys 
was famous for his belief that "creativity isn't the monopoly of 
artists... everybody is an artist". The box is the kind of rigid, 
right-angled space that Beuys often equated with analysis or 
logic; its inscription might be read as instructions for correcting 
the imbalance (as in "fill to here with intuition"). There is also 
significance in the fact that it was issued as an unlimited edition, 
suggesting that everyone has the ability, il they choose, to fill the 
prescription. 

Jane Mara provides consultancy and mentoring services to 
companies and individuals wishing to develop their intuition tor 
use in conjunction with the logical mind. She agrees, "it’s an 
innate ability that we all have*" and has infinite applications in 
"communication, decision-making, idea generation - all are 
essential in our daily life." While completing an MBA, Jane 
(having come from a relatively ‘right-brained 1 advertising and 
marketing environment) was struck by the course's skew 
towards analytical decision-making. W hile important, to her 
logic and analysis were only part of the process. She cites 
research bv I)r Weston Agor of the University of’Iexas showing 
that the higher up the* corporate ladder an executive is, the* 
greater their use of intuition, and the more complex the 
problem, the greater the* use of intuition. High tv percent of chief 
executives who doubled their company's profit within a live* 
year period had well-developed intuitive skills. It seemed to her, 
like Beuys, that we needed to correct the imbalance. 

Jane likens your intuition to a "personal internal guidance 
system... the still small voice within". While it may be quiet, it's 
usually insistent, it dogs you, but far too often we don’t 
recognise it nor give* it its dues. Doing so is the* first step Jane 
advocate's if you w ant to foster your intuition. She recommends 
keeping an intuitive journal "because once you start to 
recognize what your intuitive* response is — and everybody has a 
more dominant intuitive response - then you start to look for 
it... keep a record; what did I get, did I ac t on it, what were the 


outcomes." Because once you begin to acknowledge it, and 
realize that its advice is usually right, then you’ll listen to your 
intuition more often. 

“It is tlu* heart that always sees before the head can see” 

Thomas Carlyle, Chartism, 18 $9 

Become more conscious of your dreams. Jane relates the 
story of Paul MacCartnev, who "had a dream... got up and went 
straight to the piano and wrote the lyrics to a song whic h lu* 
called Scrambled hggs, and he thought, well that won’t really 
sell, so he* changed the name to Yesterday." 

Being in a good mood helps too. Research conducted at the 
University of Queensland bv PhD student, Marta Sinclair 
studied the impact of emotion on whether people made- 
dec isions intuitively or based on logic. She found that emotions 
matter, and that il you’re in a good mood, you’re more likely to 
ac t on, and use* your intuition, and il you’re in a bad mood 
you’re more likely to hesitate. 

Relaxation does wonders too. Jane is a huge advocate of 
showers - apparently there’s a company in the* II.S. that actually 
encourages employees to shower during work hours, and 
provides them with waterproof writing materials to capture 
their ‘aha’s with. It’s all about turning off the left brain, taking 
your mind oil the* immediate focus of what’s going on, and 
letting other feelings, thoughts, and emotions surface in the 
space you’ve* created, (iet out into nature, practice mediation 
and yoga. But you don’t have to be a ‘meditator’ or yogi she* says 
— just using a lew simple relaxation techniques will work 
wonders. 

It’s not just decision-making and idea generation, it's also in 
communication and relationships, that vour intuition can be 
invaluable. Jam* runs an exerc ise with her c lients in which she 
gets them to record what they already (intuitively) know about 
an almost perfect stranger. "People arc* always really blown 
awav" bv how acc urate they are. 

It seems to be an upward spiral, l eel confident, trust your 
intuition, make the right decisions and come up with great 
ideas, and in doing so gain more confidence. As with so much 
in life, it’s only fear that will hold you back. 

Jane Mara is the mamnjiinj director of Intuitive Thinkimj. lor more 
information visit mvw.intuitivethinkimi.com.au 
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way is to get something out there and see whether people respond positively to it. So that's what we did. It's certainly 
a better thing to be doing than working in a corporate job, there's no doubt about that. 

Df So you gathered a team of people around you? 

Tim Well I have now, but initially there was just me. Two weeks after being initially me, there was another guy who had 
worked with me previously and was similarly between engagements, and so had time on his hands. He joined me, a guy 
by the name of Hank King. And so the first couple of months there was me and Hank, and we were doing house calls, 
we were doing the manufacturing of the product, we were doing the marketing, the admin, we were doing the invoicing, 
doing everything basically. Including sampling, and I'm sure... Hank's not as tall as I am, but we looked the complete 
odd couple for the first couple of months standing near ferry jetties, or railway stations giving away these products 
and lots of people I think were scared to take it! We learnt, we have subsequently learnt, that good-looking young 
guys and girls are what you need to get people to sample product if you're going to be successful! We went into our 
first outlet on the 8th of January 2003. 

Df As nudie? 

Tim Yeah, that's right. 

Df So who came up with the name? 

Tim Well it was actually... the name was first suggested by someone in our advertising agency in actual fact, and I have 

to admit that initially I said, too edgy, too edgy. But I slept on it and the following day I decided it was exactly what 
we needed, 

we needed the edge because we had no real 
alternative other than to be edgy. 

We didn't have... we quite deliberately 
didn't want to have, large sums of money to throw at a mainstream advertising campaign. So we've been in the 
marketplace from the beginning with the nudie name, with the nudie brand because we'd rejected all the others. I'd 
spent nearly three months going through different names, I'd make endless long lists and then toss them around for a 
while, see whether or not there was a trademark against that name or the domain name was vacant - and increasingly 
it's very hard to come up with something that someone hasn't already come up with. So yes, we were in our first outlet 
and the product from the beginning has been called nudie. So it grew quite rapidly, we certainly had our share of 
problems to start off with, primarily product and manufacturing problems because neither Hank nor I had any 
experience making a product like this. 

Df Your background was in operations though wasn't it? 

Tim No, well my background is really sales and marketing although I started off life as a chartered accountant but I learnt 
very early in the piece that there was more to life than accountancy. 

Df Really? 

Tim So I spent the last 15 years of my career primarily in sales and marketing, and in a variety of industries. I was the Chief 
Executive of Encyclopedia Britannica for a while which was a turnaround - moving from print publishing to digital 
publishing. I was a marketing director at Microsoft Network which was the original online service that Microsoft 
launched. I spent a number of years in Lend Lease in the '80s. So I guess, sales/marketing in a technology environment 
is my background - certainly not producing fruit juice! So I made a conscious decision, because it looked like there 
was tremendous acceptance of the product and the approach, that we would resource up ahead of the sales curve if 
you like. So we put in place the infrastructure that we needed to service the sales that we expected - we very quickly 
bought on board a number of people - and now we've got about 70 employees across the country. Yeah we certainly 
had our fair share of problems and issues, and I think any business, any new business does and will, but you know 
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Tim Pethiek in a nuclie juice refrigerator 


Fresh 

What about this fresh juice thing it sounds like a good idea. 

Altruism 

Jamie’s Kitchen... I love the nature of it because there’s a 
healthy dose of altruism in it, but there’s also an amazing 
commercial concept there. 

Mix 

I go down to the local fruit shop and I buy some fruit, and I go 
home to the blender or juicer, and I stick them in the blender 
or juicer and I mix them up. 

Does it 

Branson... just does things. He doesn’t talk about it, he doesn’t 
spend an enormous time writing 300 page business plans, he 
just does it. 


Better 

Nudie’s all about fun, all about quirkiness, it’s all about being 
wholesome, it’s about doing things better than they’ve been 
done. 
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we've steadfastly worked through them, and resolved them, and by and large the whole experience to date has been 
an enormously positive one. 

And there were two things about me, not just that I'm interested in the integrity of the product and to me, in part 
because I've been through the tech boom and the tech wreck, I observed at the time that there were a couple of things 
that happened. First of all, there were an enormous amount of technology and web companies out there that really 
hadn't... they were a solution looking for a problem basically, and they really hadn't thought about whether there was 
an application or a need for what they were producing. Because they could raise large sums of money, they'd just create 
anything for the sake of creation. I became quite focused during that period on the fact that sustainable businesses 
need to have a product that has some integrity, a product or service that has some integrity and that has an identifiable 
value proposition for its end-user base. And the second thing that I observed during that period of time was that large 
numbers of people essentially abandoned living to prostrate themselves at the god of chasing elusive wealth. I had 
employees at the time who quite literally would sleep under the desk (see page 69 * Better than Sex) and not go home, 
and it was all this stock option driven mentality. They'd seen people get rich and so their view was that they too could 
get rich if they put enough into it. And companies at the time took advantage of that, and took advantage of the 
individuals concerned. It was really clear to me that the journey was as important as the destination. Obviously in 
business you have to have - in life and business - you have to have a destination in mind, but the journey to get there 
is incredibly important. So you have to be able to wake up every day and take something, a little something out of 
what you do every day, because there's no good waiting or hoping that somehow or other you'll get to the end of the 
rainbow and there'll be a huge pot of gold there because that may or may not happen and if it does, it's a great moment 
but you need to live for today, not four years down the track. 

So integrity of the product is important to me, and the notion that we could have some fun with the business and with 
the product is incredibly important. And I'm very keen on the fact that nudie is a brand (see page 70 * Brands that 
Bind), this is a brand play, not a product play - the product is incredibly important but this is about creating a dialogue 
with consumers in a different way than ordinarily packaged goods companies would go about creating one. And I think 
that's the fun bit about it, it's not just that it's a quirky character and a funny name and it's a bit edgy, it's about the 
fact that we get our consumers talking to us. They send us letters, they send us emails, they phone, they want to 
engage. So many people have given me recipes and I get about 25 to 30 emails a day from people who come up with 
ideas or suggestions, or just some who say, "Look I've never written to a business before, but I just wanted to say really 
having fun with it". The number of people who say, "I've just read your label for the first time and I've been standing 
around laughing" is fantastic, and that's the sort of reward you can get day in day out working with a brand and a 
content that's positive and value-enhancing for the end-user or consumer. So that's what we're all about, and that's 
what we're focused on here. One of the advantages that we have being a very small new business is that we can learn 
from the mistakes that we make, and the successes that we have, and feed that back into the way that we do things. 
And that all gives us a buzz as well because you see the difference that you can do, that is made in the way that we 
do things on a day to day basis. So that's really how we came to be. 

Of You spoke about the values surrounding the nudie brand as such. Do you see those as an extension of your own personal 
values? 

Tim No, not really. There is a lot of me in nudie at the moment because it's important for there to be. It's not so much a 
reflection of my values, it's a reflection of my views about what's been done wrong, or not done in terms of marketing 
and commercialisation of products in this country. I'm a great believer - this is probably a controversial thing to say - 
but I'm a great believer that the vast majority of, or a large number - vast majority is a bit overstating the mark - a 
large number of products and services that are created for consumers don't have any value and/or are crap, and/or are 
bad for you. And so what happens, in that circumstance, is that you have to ram it down people's throats and there's 
a huge advertising and marketing machine set up to ram those things down people's throats. And I think, certainly I 
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*Better than Sex. 


Extrac t from Better than sex: how a whole generation got 
hooked on work - Helen Trinca and Catherine Fox - 
Random House Australia, June 2004 RRP 529.95. 

As we haw* looked at tlu* cultural and structural changes 
that have occurred in workplaces over the past couple of 
decades, one idea is constantly reinforced. Work is now at 
the center of people's lives; it's the thing they do to make 
money and meaning. Work cannot compete with sex for 
glamour, excitement and emotion, but it’s close. Just as 
importantly, it can drain people of the energy, time and 
desire that make sex and intimacy happen. It can push awav 
love, deaden our interests in others and flatten our horizons 
- and vet still rate as the* most important part of our 
lives. lor many people work life is more 
fulfilling, empowering, consistent and 
controllable than their sex lives. Better, 
in so many wavs. A new generation 
works oxer the old arguments about 
work/life balance, shorter hours, 
longer hours, childcare, flexible 
shifts. It is important stuff and can 
easily raise temperatures and launch 
impassioned discussion. But for many 
people now there is no longer an 
argument about whether work should 
determine how we live. Instead we debate how 
work should be managed. 

Hooked on work. Not all of us, and not all the time. But 
in the last decade work galloped ahead of other priorities for 
many of us. Suddenly it’s f ine to admit work means a lot, that 
we like our jobs, that we leel more complete and integrated 
at work than in our private lives. Society shares that view. 

1 eel good about your work? Look forward to getting to work 
so you can gel stuck into it all again after the weekend? Once 
you would have been embarrassed to admit to embracing 
work as more* interesting and engaging than other parts of 
your life. But today, it’s easy. You’re in good company. 

Ior us, work has long been a c entral part of our lives, and 
though we come at it from slightly different perspectives we 


agree on how important work has been to us over the years. 
Knowing we could do the* job well, enjoying the power, the 
sense of personal control, knowing our wav around the 
issues, were important to us. But work was much more than 
that: it was a kev part of our identity. 

Now that every adult is presumed to be ready; willing and 
available for paid labour, work is at the c enter of life. We feel 
a failure ii we can’t get satisfaction from our job. It is no 
longer enough simply to have a sound, well-paid position. It 
must give* purpose and meaning. If you clock off 
psychologically, it means you don’t gel it. Work has colonized 
our lives, and the* organisation is more influential in our 
soc iety than ever. Manx of us are now deeply absorbed 
in the* work project, prepared to pax the pric e 
in time lost from family and relationships, 
the* thinning of our community and 
public lives. Our parents’ generation 
knew work as a very different power. 

I hex faced setbacks in their jobs and 
made compromises in order to make 
enough money to provide for their 
families. But, as we noted earlier, thev 
did not seem to be as absorbed bv work 
as vve* are. 

It’s no coincidence that this immersion in 
work is happening as technology revolutionizes 
the world. It’s a given that we take work home 
sometimes, now that the internet and the mobile phone 
make it so easy. We live* in a world where we can’t get enough 
of the* information available through the World Wide Web 
and a 24/7 approach to communications and news. The lines 
between work and play arc* blurred. In our cities, workers sip 
lattes at 1 la.m. as thev talk to clients or do some paperwork. 
When thev leave the office thev might go bowling with their 
work colleagues, or out for an evening where the* drinks and 
food are subsidised bv the company. When thev get home 
thev check their emails, maybe* complete a report, and finally 
go to bed. Work is not only about long hours, but is a 
seamless connection of time on and off the* job. 
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*Brands that Bind. 


by Lisa Messenger 

I remember how I felt when my favourite brand of skin 
cream was not available. Not just temporarily out of stock, 
but never heard of in the remote little town I found myself 
in. The sudden sense of insecurity and loss made me realise 
how emotionally attached I had become to the product and 
what it offered me. 

Some brands do that - they capture us. We relate to them 
on an emotional level. They occupy a space within us, 
appealing to our emotions, thoughts and feelings. They 
reinforce our views about how the world should be. 1 hey 
make us feel wood. So we love them. It's as il the brand has 
been seared into our psychos just like the old branding iron 
made an indelible mark on cattle hide. Love and reassurance 
are what we are buying - that feel good deposit to our 
emotional bank. 

Consumers are demanding more of brands and 
organisations. Thov still want assurance and certainty of 
performance but want to engage with the product at some 
emotional level as well. Although consumers are open to 
new products and services, thev’re ruthless in discarding 
those that don’t meet their expectations. 

Ruthless, restless consumers and a more dynamic media 
landscape mean that brands can lose power and prestige 
very quickly, focusing on short term goals, organisations fail 
to realise that brands are built on what people believe and 
then sav about the product or service. No amount of market 
engineering will change customer perceptions il the brand 
lacks integrity, or fails to establish an emotional dialogue 
w ith the consumer. The organisation ow ns the product, but 
the customers control the brand. Problems with the culture 
and reputation of an organisation can’t be remedied by 
simple rebranding. It’s the consumer who decides il the 
brand will survive. 

Recent high profile corporations demonstrating their 
slippery dip skills have led to customer cynicism and 
disconnection. Banks have excellent brand recall. But as 
branches close and customers have their most meaningful 
interactions with a voice in a call centre, brand integrity 
disintegrates. Negative emotions and experiences destroy 


brand loyalty. Manx Australian products fail to deliver on 
promise or match consumers’ expectations. I he market is 
astute enough to recognise when they are being offered less 
than thev consider they are worth. 

So how do organisations deliver an effective brand in an 
increasingly challenging environment? 1 he lirst step is to 
determine who it is you are targetting and immerse yourself 
in their world. Know vour customers intimately — who are 
thev, what influences them, what do they want from your 
market offering, what motivates them to buy and how do 
thev perceive vour competitors. 

Once you believe you reallv understand your target, 
make sure you c an deliver a sustainable product or service, 
one that provides real value for the consumer. Act with 
integrity always. Develop vour brand in line with your 
vision. Communications, packaging, distribution and 
jaricing must all reflect this vision. Make sure your |)roduct 
reflects and embodies vour real values. I nsure your 
employees become champions for the brand - passionately 
walking and talking the brand values to your target 
audience. Hmplovees live vour brand every day of their 
working lives so they are the starting point for relationships 
with customers. 

Customers are searching for genuine enthusiasm about a 
product or service, coupled w ith a belief that it serves their 
best interests. They will quickly identify and reject anything 
less. Your brand must ignite the* senses providing customers 
with an experience where they believe in your commitment, 
empathy and passion. Provide a motivating and credible 
promise and then deliver wholeheartedly. Once developed, 
positive brand attributes must be nurtured and not allowed 
to dissipate. There will always be competitors, substitutes 
and jMvtenders seeking to win presence and position in a 
crowded market place. Be vigilant about keeping your brand 
message alive. Keep it distinctive, innovative and creative. 
And never lose sight of the customers who need the 
emotional stroking only vour brand can provide. 

Lisa Messenger is Managing Director of Messenger Marketing 
uuu. messeihiennarketing.com. an 
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as a consumer, and I think a large number of others, feel insulted by that. So, a view I had and hold, and is reflected 
in the way that we do things at nudie - not so much in terms of what the values are of the brand - a view I have is, 

let’s just create something that’s really good. Let’s 
understate it rather than overstate it and let 
people discover it, and if they like it then thev will 
adopt it. 

Df If you build it, they will come. 

Tim That's right, and it's certainly the case. But if I look at the brand values for nudie, and the reason I say they're not 

necessarily reflective of my values, nudie's all about fun, all about quirkiness, it's all about being wholesome, it's about 
doing things better than they've been done. And I'm not necessarily any of those things all of the time. I'm probably 
a little more serious than fun, I don't think I'm all that quirky - chartered accountants can't be - we're not trained to 
be! So I think the brand stands on its own, and rather than reflecting my values, what it's trying to do is reflect the 
values that I think are in the consumer base. 

Df Have you tried to get your network of suppliers, your distributors, in some way consistent with the values of the brand? 

Tim Look ideally, we'd like our outlets to be on brand, we'd like our distributors to be on brand, we'd like our suppliers to 

be on brand, but the bottom line is that you just can't get that integrity in the whole channel. I think all that anybody 
really needs is a bit of energy and enthusiasm and passion for it. If people are... it doesn't matter what people are 
like, if they're passionate about things then the passion will shine through, so that's the most important thing I think. 
Trying to get everybody aligned around anything other than some passion and enthusiasm for the product is impossible 
I think. 

Df And so, in hiring people to be fellow nudies you've looked for that level of passion? 

Tim Yip I'm really keen on hiring people who have the right attitude not the right skills and experiences because as I said 

before; a) it's hard to know what the right skills and experiences are and I certainly don't have them! and b) skills and 
experience brings with it perceptions and barriers as well as insights, so it's a double-sided coin really. But if you have 
the right attitude, and you have some energy and some passion for the brand and the product... If you don't have the 
experience or the skill, you don't know what you don't know, so anything is possible and I think it's absolutely crucial 
to get a bunch of people who believe that anything is possible, because unless you believe that something is possible 
you just can't make it happen - it's just impossible to make it happen. 

Df At any stage did you think that it might not fly, or did it sort of have a momentum of its own? 

Tim No. Look, we're one step down a long journey and so, if you come back and ask me that question in a decade's time 

I'm sure I'll have a different answer. And of course, there are always quiet moments when you stop to reflect on a 
particular setback or a particular problem that you're trying to address, and it's "God, what am I going to do with this 
one, how am I going to address this one?" But I said before we started - to anybody who would listen - there are only 
two ways this can go, "It's either going to be enormously successful, or it's going to be a huuuge flop of catastrophic 
proportions. It's not going to be mediocre". And basically I knew in the first week that it was going to be extremely 
successful not catastrophic, because the reception we received from everybody was incredibly positive. I think it's 
actually... I think it's important to balance passion and energy and enthusiasm with some degree of caution and 
analysis, I just don't think... what happens is you've got have them in the right proportion. You've got to lead with 
passion and energy and then follow that up with a healthy dose of reality, not start with a healthy dose of reality, or 
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unreality as it may be, and then try and generate some passion and enthusiasm around it. 

Dj You spoke earlier about trying to get in touch with your intuition and that gut instinct, how have you found it best to 
try to do that, is it something that you've tried to foster? 

Tim No, not deliberately, no. I actually think... I don't know whether it's something that... I'm sure it must be - anything 
can be developed or trained in people, and I'm undoubtedly not insightful enough to know how to go about doing that. 
But I think Australians - and this is a sweeping generalization - have a much better chance of doing so than lots of 
other cultures and nationalities. Australian managers - if you look at the cultural differences between managers across 
the world - Australian managers generally demand more autonomy than you'd ever find in America, or Germany, or 
dozens of other cultures. And autonomy, or backing your intuition, is all about having some degree of autonomy to 
make a decision. By and large, the reason we don't go with intuition is because we're not allowed to - we're all part of 
large organizations that have rules and regulations to minimize the risk. You know, this is a high risk venture - still 
now, was 12 months ago. 

Df On paper you wouldn't do it. 

Tim That's right. Organisations that are custodians of other people's money are not set up to accept the level of risk that 
intuition, or backing your gut requires. So it's almost a bit foolhardy to suggest that people need to develop their 
intuition, unless they're prepared to go all the way, which is to say, if I'm going to develop and have intuition and back 
my gut, then I need to be prepared to take that personal risk. And whether that personal risk is just stepping out of 
a large organization, and leaving aside the safety net of a salary and all the rest, or if it is actually spending your 
money to back your intuition, along with the desire to do that comes a level of risk that you have to be prepared to 
accept. The reason we have so much analysis, and paralysis by analysis in organizations is because that's how 
shareholder funds are protected, so it's a necessary evil really in organisations. And you know, in a decade we'll have 
it here, because by then there'll be something to protect. 

Df You said that when you first had the idea and you ran it past a lot of people, there were a lot of naysayers. As well as 
those people, did you make sure that you had a supportive network of people around you who did believe in what you 
wanted to do, or was it really just you battling against the tide? 

Tim There are people who say "Well, whatever you say Tim, it'll work and we'll come along for the ride", but I don't think 
there was anybody who just said, "For heaven's sake. Just do it. Take no prisoners. Charge". But I'm a personality type 
that doesn't really need... I don't really necessarily need the support or encouragement of others. I have a terrible 
affliction that I always believe I'm right and everybody else is wrong really, so the more people that tell me it can't be 
done, in fact the more I believe I'm right. 

Df You must be an only child! 

Tim No, I'm not. I'm just ordinary I guess. I dunno. 

Df No, that's rare, to have such faith in yourself. 

Tim Is it you think? I don't know. 

Df Did you have an upbringing that was very supportive? 

Tim Certainly my upbringing was supportive yeah. I don't think there was anything exceptional, or different, or interesting 
about my upbringing. I always had a bit of an entrepreneurial streak and maybe it's just flowed from there I dunno, 
but certainly while I was at school I was running businesses at school because I wasn't particularly interested in school. 
I flunked horribly in fifth form, and eventually had to go and get my HSC as a private study candidate rather than as 
a school student. I didn't spend much time or anything at school. 

Df What were you more interested in? 

Tim I set up, in conjunction with two others, a film club at school and we turned that into quite a significant enterprise 
so we were essentially running first release movies in the end, and we were selling... I can remember in 1976 for 
example, with the release of Jaws we had packed houses every night for three weeks. In fact we oversold tickets in the 
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first couple of months to Jaws. But we would have... we took over the school hall, we had installed a full size cinema 
screen in the school hall, all with funds we'd raised through the film club. We had professional projection equipment, 
we had a projection booth built into the school hall. So 

I was spending all of my 
life in third and fourth form hopping on trains to 
the city and going and negotiating deals with 
distributors to go and get films. 

Df At thirteen? 

Tim Yeah, and screening them. And there were endless possibilities because it wasn't just ticket sales, we had canteen 
franchises selling food and drink, we did the whole merchandising thing. And that really was a full time occupation, and 
was far more interesting than just going to lessons. I was really lucky that we had a school principal at the time who 
was a complete film nut and turned a blind eye to the fact that in the first 32 period week, I was going to three classes 
or something. But it catches up in the end, you can't... eventually you have to learn something to be able to pass 
something, that's the system. It was at my first mid term exams in fifth form that I realized that I had absolutely no 
hope of passing any of them. I couldn't even cheat successfully. I remember I was in economics, and I took in some 
prepared answers, and tried very hard to cheat successfully and still only managed 48%. Which was better than my 
physics result which was 15%! So I dropped out of school in fifth form -1 thought it was too hard to try and catch up, 
and also I've always been quite focused and lots of the things in school that I think are incredibly important for others... 

Df Like your children. 

Tim Exactly! Things like sports and all those sort of fluffy social things that, you know, school excursions and things, I never 
really had much time for. I saw them as a complete distraction from the main game - if you were going to be at school, 
then you might just as well just crunch through what you had to crunch through and forget the social fluffy stuff. And 
so doing HSC as a private study candidate suited me much better because there was nothing other than just cram for 
it, do an exam and be done with it. 

Df And are you still a film buff? 

Tim Not really, no. 

Df So it wasn't so much a passion as an opportunity that you saw? 

Tim That's right, and it's a good word, because in fact, 

my entire career to date has 
really been opportunistic, and most of the things 
that I do, I would sav are opportunistic rather 
than planned. 

Df Although I would say that this [nudie] was a passion for you - someone's who's consuming five of these a day is not 
ambivalent about the product. 
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Tim Sure, that's right. Certainly not ambivalent about the product! 

Oj So it's nice that you've come to something... I don't know if you were passionate about encyclopedias but... 

Tim Not as passionate about encyclopedias no! 

Df So outside of nudie time what is it that you do? 

Tim I really don't have much time outside of nudie time. A small business is an all-consuming occupation - particularly one 
where I have been personalized as part of it - so there's Tall Tim on the labels, there's Tall Tim on the website, and for 
the first seven or eight months of the existence of nudie the 1800 GO NUDIE telephone was diverted to my mobile 
phone and it rang continuously. So there isn't very much time outside of nudie. But one of the reasons I'm doing this 
is to get the right kind of balance between parenting, which is I think almost a full time job, and work. So I'm very 
rarely here before 9:30 in the morning. I'll get up at 5:00 and do emails and sort of remote things, but then from 6:00 
or 6:30 'til 9:00 I'm with the kids. I'm with the kids and I am theirs to do with whatever they please and I always make 
a point of getting home by 6:30 so I can do the dinner-bath-bed routine, and then I'll go back to doing emails, or 
whatever I have to do, from the office at home. And there's really not that much time outside that for anything else. 
I think actually, as I said, focus is incredibly important, you have to focus on doing a couple of things really well for 
a period of time. Now, I'm not very good at holding focus forever - I'm a sprinter rather than a marathon runner. But 
there's not, certainly for me at least, there's not much time for anything else. There have been periods of time where 
I get quite enthusiastic about a bunch of different things. I'm a hot air balloon pilot for example - for a long period 
of time I was quite involved with hot air balloons. I'm a scuba diving instructor - I used to work weekends teaching 
people scuba diving - but I don't really have time for either of those things any more. In my teen years and my twenties 
I was an avid reader, and I used to get through a novel a day, but I'd be lucky if I get through a novel every six months 
now! It all just fell by the wayside a while ago I guess, although I still like to go and see films every now and again. 
And one of the things that I actually do like doing, and so I guess it was good that I had an opportunity to do it at 
someone else's expense for so long, is travel. I actually like to experience other cultures and places and see different 
things in other countries. 

Df Anywhere in particular that stands out as a favourite? 

'Tim I love everywhere, everywhere I've been. In terms of personal recreation I've been to Paris (see page 75 *Paris) more 
times than anywhere else on holidays and that's because I think it's a fantastic city. I love the hustle and bustle of 
lots of cities. I love New York, I love London and would probably move back there if the right opportunity arose. 

Df And anyone in particular who's been an inspiration to you? Does Tim have any heroes? 

Tim Well, at the moment Jamie Oliver's my hero. I don't know if you saw or heard about Jamie's Kitchen (see page 76 

*Jamie’s Kitchen) where he took those 15 unemployed people and started that restaurant. I watched that show - in 
fact I have the tapes of that show and have been meaning to show it to everybody here - and there's a number of 
things I like about it. First of all I love the nature of it because there's a healthy dose of altruism in it, but there's also 
an amazing commercial concept there, and you know, there's a huge part of building the Jamie Oliver brand behind it 
all. So I like that juxtaposition between the two motivations. But if you watch... It's a challenging task to take 15 
people every year, or however often it is to turn them over, and train them in a skill which it takes lots of people a 
number of years to achieve. But what I like most about it - watching the show - was that, for someone of his relatively 
tender years, he has an amazing innate ability to deal with people. It's the sort of thing you can't get by reading a 
management textbook... It's a natural gift that he has - and it is unschooled - for sitting down with people - whether 
it's one of the trainees from the show, or whether it's his architect, or whether it's his accountant, or a reporter - and 
he finds a way to communicate with them on their level, and I think that's an amazingly rare skill and certainly more 
impressive in someone of his age. So I'd have to say at the moment, Jamie Oliver. I'm sure he cooks okay as well! 

Df Do you cook? Do you make any of the recipes that people send you? 

Tim Yeah I do. I make just about all of them. Yes, we have a very sophisticated product development process for nudie. I 
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*Paris. 


by James Stuart 

Paris is a six-storey plateau: as you rise up upon am of its vantage 
points (Li lour 1 iflel; I.e Centre George Pompidou; Sacre 
Cu*ur), this becomes clear. You watch a sea of apartment roofs 
wash out to all points of the compass. Only these points, one of 
which you arc standing on, disrupt this flat-out fac t. 

lb your left is Notre Dame and the poetry of its gothic spires; 
a hit further beyond, in the heart of the sixieme arrondissement, 
is the pantheon-like St Sulpice. On a clear dav, you can perc eive 
at the outskirts of the plateau the* postmodern landscape of la 
Defense*, with its glass facade high-rise and its one angular 
imitation of the Arc ele ‘Ifiomphe. 

liven as a child in Paris, this w as mv experience of the c ity. The 
overall memory is of grev — not just the relentless cover of Winter 
but that steady sensation of being surrounded bv stone-faced 
apartments blocks, each of equal height and, to a c hild's eve, 
indistinguishable, bach morning, my life flowed like a quiet 


stream through this landscape, and into school. 

It is not until I return here, 10 years on, that I recall how 
vibrant Paris is at its feet, its roots. There* is architec ture, ves, all 
encompassing, but there is also tin* distinct fact of humanity, 
occupying almost even square metre of ground-level. 

Walking from Place dc I a Bastille to the* Quartier Latin, w hich 
presses up against the* Seine right at the city’s heart, I pass 
through the old Jewish Quarter, I e* Marais, whic h is still Jewish 
but also a site* of the* vi bra nee of gav culture*. 

I am struck bv this intric ate narrative of character, announced 
lav the* distinction of cafe's and bars that appear in cjuasi-sequence; 
lav the* shop-fronts nestled next to apartment entrances; lay the* 
country-stvle markets that pop up on particular days in what was 
previously a carpark or a la/v street; and then the* ubiquitous 
crowds... It's as though Paris is hiding beneath its architecture, 
breathing, lying low inside itself, waiting for you to walk into its 
beautiful trap. 
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go down to the local fruit shop and I buy some fruit, and I go home to the blender or juicer, and I stick them in the 
blender or juicer and I mix them up, and then bring them in here to do market research - "What's this taste like?" And 
that's [points to juice on table] the only one so far that hasn't had universal support. 

Dj Is that why it's a limited edition? 

Tim It's a limited edition actually because boysenberries are so rare. I personally like it. I think it's got the nicest aftertaste 

of all of them - it leaves something on the palate that lingers in a nice way - and I find it quite refreshing, but it's 
the least popular of them. 

Of There you go. Perhaps people have got old favourites by now and aren't prepared to try new things. Anything that you 
wish you knew 20 years ago that you know now? Do you wish you'd done this 20 years ago... well you're not that old? 

Tim No I'm not that old... well, 20 years ago would be fine. When I was in my early twenties I believed that I knew 

everything, and I believed I could do anything, and I was very frustrated at the time by what I considered to be ageism. 
I was, as I said, a chartered accountant and I became a principal - which is kind of like a salaried partner - in a large 
firm of chartered accountants before I was 25, and my view was that I should be a partner by 26 because that was a 
whole 12 months away and that seemed like a lifetime. I can remember sitting down with the then senior partner of 
the firm at my review and saying "Well, of course I expect to be partner next year", and he said "Well, you might look 
forward to it by the time you're 30". When you're 25, 30 is a lifetime away, and I could never understand that kind of 
attitude. I thought, you're just doing that because I'm not old enough, not because I'm not talented enough. What I 
realize now, is that there was quite a lot of wisdom in older people at the time who said you're actually not quite ready 
to conquer the world. The benefit of some experience is actually quite useful and if I had done this 20 years ago, I 
don't think I would have succeeded because I wouldn't have had the network of contacts I have now which has been 
important in pulling this off. I wouldn't have the depth of resource that I have now which has been equally important 
in pulling this off. I wouldn't have the knowledge, and the patience really that's required to work through the issues 
and problems now. So, yeah certainly couldn't have done it 20 years ago. I would say though, 

one of the 

learnings over the years which I think is incredibly 
important is that there is no shortage of good ideas 

- nudie is a good idea that has found its time and its place. You can wander round and talk to anybody you want 
and the number of people who have great ideas - "I just had this great idea", "I just thought of this fantastic 
thing", or "I've seen this fantastic thing", or "Why don't we do this...?" So what happens is... There are a lot of 
people who go around and say "I've got this great idea", and what they're looking for is sort of support, but 
particularly what they're looking for is someone else to show them the way to do it. I think that the most important 
thing in life, if you're going to take the path of the entrepreneur, is just to do it. Don't talk about it, don't... sure 
it'd be a great idea 'cause there's lots of them - just make it happen. And that's the skill that I think is important. 

In terms of those people that I admire, rather than those necessarily that inspire me, one person that I went to listen 
to last month was Richard Branson. I think that one of the things that sets him apart is that he just does things. He 
doesn't talk about it, he doesn't spend an enormous time writing 300 page business plans, he just does it. 

DJ And most of them work, some don't. 

Tim That's right, and it's absolutely true that success is a combination of a whole lot of minor failures. You just can't have 

. success without those minor failures - whether it's a daily failure in some sort of production process, or it's something 
more catastrophic - you just don't get to a successful position without those failures and learning from them. 
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From poets to painters, to heroines, to 

FABULOUS AUNTIES - MARNIE SKILLINGS DRAWS ON 
EVERYTHING SHE KNOWS WHEN DESIGNING HER 
UNIQUE COLLECTION 


Mamie The ideas are forming already as they always are so I'm working on designs for my summer collection - thinking what 
Fm going to do next is quite fun. 

Df Especially if ideas are flying, I can imagine if they're not then it becomes... 

Mamie Yeah, that challenge of thinking of something else. Like with my own label it's great, I just get to please myself - I 
decide what I want to be inspired by and go wow, and it opens up a whole new world of ideas. 

Df Will you show at fashion week again? 

Mamie I'm not sure, I would love to have another show but it always depends on sponsorship and if it's appropriate for where 
I'm at at the moment, you know those decisions. I'm asking advice from Morna Seres. She has been doing my PR and 
for lots of great people like Rebecca Dawson, and Mad Cortes, and Michael Hockey, and Gronkwear (see page 86 
*Gronkwear) now as well, and Rock and Republic and things like that so, she's a really great person, really interested 
in young new talent. She helped us with our first little show that we did, just the four of us two years ago. We would 
never have done it without her so she's amazing and she just kinda went, "You guys need help!", 'cause none of us are 
like sales people, we're just creative whatever and she's really good at getting out there and doing the biz. So that's 
exciting, and I'm excited about concentrating on that for once so I'm going to do a really, really beautiful collection 
and have that security of being able to give it to somebody else, and then just see what happens. So, I dunno, it'll be 
nice to concentrate on that this year. 

Df So are you designing it at the moment? Does it have a theme? 

Mamie It's all very wafty inside my mind at the moment, there are some things that I'm interested in. I always end up being 
inspired by you know, someone's poems or art or something like that, so I'm kinda thinking along those lines, and also 
time periods. Like, I still love the '50s, that's always fabulous, and the '20s and '30s is always a constant inspiration, 
so as far as a concrete thing it's still morphing in my mind. It'll just hit me one day, like Winter was Monet and Edgar 
Allen Poe and that was great, all those great colours and things like that so... I'm looking around. I think it'll be 
something quite feminine, something quite feminine and... 

Df So you start developing the garments and then try to find a common thread, or is it more throwing around ideas? 

Mamie It's hard to put a timeline on it because it's so organic in my mind. I start thinking about states and certain things 
start catching my eye, like inside my mind I start to think and think and think, and then I find I'm leaning towards 
something and then I go, ok, and I go to the library and look, and there's always another tie-in that goes with that. 
But, I think it'll be something quite romantic and feminine because I'm finding myself listening to all this beautiful 
feminine music, and going to the Caravaggio exhibition which was just on and had such a womanly thing happening... 
something about ladies of leisure. I always like things like that and there's also a dark thread through there as well, 
so I think it's going to be along those lines - I'll let you know if something hits me in the next few days! It's just that 
I don t like to push myself before I'm ready to say what I'm going to be doing. This season for a change it's very fabric- 
based as well. I'm thinking about lots of fabrics, thinking about lots of beautiful... like I keep thinking about seer¬ 
sucker and silk georgette florals. I keep thinking about like funny chintzy cottons, you know those gorgeous little '50s 
house dresses, and stuff like that. 
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* Gronkwear. 

by Kate Bexar 

Gronkwear, a new men’s wear label, is handmade in NSW jails 
and looks like it — it’s raw; I land-stitched and individually screen- 
printed, each item is signed In the inmate who produced it. It's 
also extremely emotive and bound to polarize people. 

The label is made through the Corrective Services Industries 
(C'SI) programme under which, according to C SI, inmates find 
new purpose through work, our clients and partners access an 
immense labour force and the system moves closer to sell 
sufficiency". That is, the revenues go towards the cost ol keeping 
the inmates - approximately $170 per day for a male prisoner 
under medium securitv (Bureau ol C rime Statistics and 
Research, 2002). In order to have a product manufactured in the 
jails, a panel evaluate w hether or not it takes Australian jobs. And 
Rav Formosa, founder ol the label, is quick to caution, Don t 
think it's that c heap making it there either". 

Under the programme, the prisoners now making Gronkwear 
w ere sew ing "sheets and gow ns all dav savs Rav, | Now | they love 
it... thev’re getting dim, getting ink all over themselves... . Rav, 
along with his partners, Nicholas Delaveris and Manny Karson, 
have aspirations not onlv lor the brand, but lor the positive 
impact they mav be able to make on the lives ol prisoners, "\\ hat 
we’d like to do is hand-pick the people... that we know are going 
to be out in two or three years time, and... give them a skill-set, 
so that when they get out we can try and direct them to certain 
kinds of employment". There’s ev en talk ol potentially developing 



a certificate of attainment with dales. 


And the name, Rav openlv admits "You couldn’t be called 
anything lower |than a gronkf. According to the Gronkwear 
team, ‘gronk’ is a derogatory term used bv wardens to describe 
prisoners. Others within the prison system disagree - they say 
that it's used bv one prisoner to desc ribe another who doesn’t 
wash, or smells, lather way it’s not pretty, but neither is 
incarceration. Rav savs they’re not trying to romanticize the 
reality of life in jail, in tact the opposite is true, "We don’t make 
am apologies, and I guess to some extent they don’t either . 

Ray’s that kind of guv — a unique mix ol realist and dreamer. 
As our chat moves awav from jail to life he advises, "People can 
take anything awav from you, but they can’t take your dreams. 
1-vervoile is looking for this, to have the heart and the dream for 
something. I didn’t have the means, but I had the dream and I 
met two incredible people, and it just worked... You know, 1 got 
married, had a child, had a mortgage, had a real shitty job, I tried 
to bust mv arse and do reallv well... then got divorced and...I lost 
it all. It was surreal, it was like watching the cinema. That’s it - 
people can suppress you, or take anything from you, but that’s 
what they can’t take awav - vour thoughts, feelings, the things 
you love, the things you’re passionate about ’. 

Does Gronkwear capitalise on others’ misfortune (il you can 
call it misfortune to be jailed)? Maybe. Is Gronkwear 
contributing to a more positive, and polentiallv rehabilitative jail 
experience for inmates? Maybe... you dec ide. 
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Df So you do find that the music you're listening to and what you're seeing really does help? 

Mamie Always, always - even if you don't know it is, it is. It's like reading, I'm always reading, compulsively reading, and 
whatever I'm reading always does have an impact. 

Df What are you reading at the moment? 

Mamie I've just read a booked called 4 Letters of Love which is written by a man called Niall Williams who is an Irish male 
writer and is amazing, really, really amazing. It's a beautiful book you should read it, I'm telling everyone to read it. 
And I've also read this weekend, because I couldn't put it down, a Chuck Palahniuk book called A Diary... Novel?, A 
Diary? Yeah, yeah Diary (see page 88 *Chuck Palahniuk’s Diary) - and it's crazy. 

Df They're always crazy. 

Mamie Oh god, it's about an artist who finds herself in this kind of plot that has been happening for hundreds of years and 
suddenly discovers that her life's all pre-ordained and there's all this great imagery in there of this junk jewellery. These 
crazy old island women that've had this junk jewellery and broaches and gaudy things for this whole time. They'd use 
it as a lure to find out who this person is going to be, because the person who ends up being their artist is always 
really attracted to this junk jewellery. And I love all that stuff, so suddenly I'm digging through all my junk and wearing 
this crazy like... [gestures to necklace]. 

Df Suddenly you've got bangles up to your armpits! 

Mamie And looking at everyone else's! I found this really, really funny book at the markets called Successful Dressmaking. It's 
like this little 1930s like 'how to' book and it's got all these great things in it, it's so cute. So, I'm looking at that a 
lot at the moment too. Very, very cute, you know that blue with the red spine - instructions for making this collar on 
the front for a dollar from the Roselle markets - they're quite good for things like that. 

Df I'm a big Surry Hills market girl. 

Mamie Yeah, they're great. There's always that great man there with all those '30s frocks - fabulous, I bought a cute house 
dress there. So I mean all these little things inspire you as well. Like my friends do, they're great. So there's always a 
juxtaposition in what I do, so it won't just be like a girlie... there'll probably be some dark... It's really quite emotional 
as well. I usually think of someone, like a person, and I make it for the person in my mind who is always a bit dark, 
and a bit twisted and things like that. So you know. I've been watching those great female heroines like this woman 
in the book, and then I just watched The Hours and that impacted me quite amazingly. I went and saw Lost in 
Translation yesterday and ah, it's so amazing, so good. You just don't see movies like that. These scenes, the 
juxtaposition in it is so amazing... There's this scene, I won't tell you what it's about but there are these two scenes 
so completely different. One is so... and there's this other scene after it, and it's ah -1 nearly started crying. And so 
subtly done. You know they make everything so obvious and I hate that, so I couldn't believe how good it was. 

Df She's very clever. 

Mamie Amazing. I loved The Virgin Suicides as well - and this is just so beautifully shot as well. Like the first scene is 
beautiful, the pink knickers! And the writing when it comes across is ah, and so Japanese... I spent a couple of months 
in Tokyo (see page 93 *Tokyo) when I graduated and it's a quirky place. It was very good, I needed to get away and 
decide what I wanted to do and it was a great place to do it. 

Df You'd done your degree in fashion, but you weren't sure what you wanted to do? 

Mamie I knew I wanted to do it, but you kinda have to reassess your commitment to something when you know how hard it's 
going to be. They really drum it into you at school how hard it is, and every single person... When I was studying I 
was shocked, because I didn't have a fashion background or anything and I moved here to study because I did fine arts 
before that, and I was so shocked because everyone kept saying "Oh fashion, oh you'll never get a job, oh that's the 
hardest industry" - there was this real anti thing about it, and I had no idea. And so I thought can I do this? 

Df Do I have the drive? 

Mamie Like am I good enough? Am I able to be inspired? Do I have the motivation to be my own boss? You know, to get up 
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* Chuck Palahniuk’s Diary. 


Dia it - Chuck Palahniuk - Random house , 2003 
by Kate Bexar 

"With the whole wall shredded, all the old cabbage roses and 
pale green stripes peeled away in long strips, here's what Peter 
left for people to find. What you left." 

The phrase ‘tortured artist' is imbued with new meaning in 
Chuck Palahniuk (the authorof l ight Club)’s latest novel, Diary, 
which he aptlv describes as a ‘conspiracy horror'. 

The novel takes the form of a ‘coma’ diary penned by Misty, 
an artist, tor her husband Peter as he lies hospitalised and 
unconscious after attempting suicide. Page by page, diary entry 
bv diarv entrv, as Misty finds out that everyone has always been 
against her, and how everyone has always known where her life 
was going to lead", so too does the* reader. I Ik* once quaint, now 
tourist infested island to which Peter took his newlywed bride 
and where she is now a prisoner of her destiny is ironically 
named Wavtansea Island. But the problem is you can’t wait and 
sec*, there is just no putting this book dow n. 

No sooner than Peter has attempted suicide, does Misty’s 
phone start ringing with complaints from homeowners for 
whom Peter has done renovation work— invariably they’re 
missing rooms - entire rooms of their holiday homes have been 
plastered oxer. Only when Mistx discovers the legacy Peter has 
left inside these rooms does she begin to suspect that there is 
more to what’s going on around her than there seems. Palahniuk 


savs he "talked to hundreds of people about things they’ve either 
found or left inside of walls in houses they Ye worked on... my 
dad used to do that, 1 used to do that. It’s a very human thing 
to want to share vour story". And it’s real people’s stories that 
he draws on for material for his novels, "I just keep listening to 
people. People alway s say the most staggering, inspiring things. 
And the more people I meet and talk with, the more material I 
have. Almost everything in there is something very real that 
people have told me. Not the entire plot. I Yen light Club, 
eighty percent of 1 right Club was true events, things that people 
either did or witnessed, and then told me about. 

And the* ending Palahniuk boasts "really is the* best twist I’ve 
ever done, I am so proud of the ending of this, it is the most sort 
of devastating plot twist I’ve ever conic* up with." 

Quotes from interview with Chuck Palahniuk by 
v v\ vw. eyeon books, com. 
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every day, and how am I going to take it when people hate something that I do because it's such a personal thing, 
every season. And so I kinda went away, but the whole time I was away all I thought about was doing that, like I 
couldn't... Which was kinda good because it really reinforced how much I wanted to do it. The whole time I was over 
there I was looking in little old kimono shops and ah amazing, all these little dark alleys and I'd stumble across the 
most amazing little, tiny, downstairs... filled with kimonos, and obis, and beautiful scarves and shoes. I came back 
with like ridiculous stuff... spent a lot more money than I should have, but that was fine. 

I wear 

some of the kimonos and the most beautiful 
scarves that used to belong to geishas. I love that, 

I love that things have a history 

- things that you get and you wonder where 
they've been and who owned them, and I find that really inspiring as well. 

Df Again, it's imagining that personality behind it. 

Mamie Yeah, and your mind makes a narrative about the person who wore it, and what their life was like and things like that. 
It that was really good and I came back and started my first collection! 

Df And why did you change from fine arts? 

Mamie Because when I finished school... I grew up, I had a really alternative upbringing and so I didn't know really - it sounds 
really dumb every time I say it and naive - but, I didn't know that you could be a fashion designer. My mum was an 
artist and we didn't have new clothes or anything, everything was from markets and things my mum made, and she did 
all our hair-cutting and that sort of stuff. So I didn't know, so I never thought I could be one or anything like that. 
And my mum had this incredible innate sense of style - she still does and always looks fantastic without even knowing. 
I always loved clothes, and used to sell clothes at the markets in Byron and that sort of stuff - have market stalls and 
get rid of all my clothes every two months and get new ones... And so I did fine arts because that's what my mum did 
and I wasn't ready to leave the area. I was up in Rileys Hill just about 40 minutes from Byron Bay. So I did fine arts 
in Lismore for three years, and it was good though because I did printmaking as my major. The way I work is really art- 
based as well, my research, and I'm so interested in textures and interiors and things like that... 

Df Composition... 

Mamie Yeah, and colour and putting it together and things close to each other. So it was really, really good and I finished, 
and I kinda just applied [to study fashion] on a bit of a whim really because I knew I wanted to do something and I 
was interested in that. I didn't think I'd get in because I'd heard how hard it was to get in and I'd never done any 
sewing - didn't do sewing at school or home economics or anything like that. 

Df Not one of those designers who've been sewing clothes for their dolls since they were in nappies! 

Mamie Not at all, too busy horse-riding! And I got in somehow - probably on the basis of my drawing because I had a really 
good art folio, so that was brilliant. And then it was love from there. I just really, really enjoyed it, I love doing my 
own thing. And 

I was really lucky to be in a really great 
year with lots of inspired people, Anthony Kendall 
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and Michelle Jank and I were all in the same class, 

and they're all doing really well still. 

Df In a class of how many? 

Mamie Well we were broken into these little groups, so probably nine people. Sophie Nichols is a teacher there now - another 
girl in my class and she's great. Yeah, and just funny, it seems to be... One of my very, very best friends who I grew 
up with and went to school with since year seven is Liam Wellstead who's just finished who's really amazingly talented 
as well. Yeah so I finished and thought this was what I want to do. It never even entered my head to work for someone 
else, but I think it is... I would hate to be stuck in some job where I only did one thing and I didn't learn. Having my 
own label has taught me so much too and it's good. Consulting on design for Gronk is nice because it's very different 
to what I do so it kinda gives me the opportunity to do some of the things I wouldn't be able to do with my collection 
which is not street wear at all and I don't get to do fun t-shirts and things like that. And men's wear - you know I've 
done a little bit before but never really too seriously so it's a bit of a challenge and yeah the concept was pretty 
interesting. It was nerve-wracking for me - because someone comes to you, and they're so passionate about it, and 
they put all their faith in you, and I was like wow. I was quite overwhelmed actually, when they got some really 
fantastic stockists, two international stockists which is amazing - American Rag and Antipodium (see page 94 *An 
Antipodean Extravaganza), a great store in London. 

Df What was your starting point? 

Mamie I went to the jails, and also went back and looked at lots of historical things. I went to East Sydney Tech - that's where 
I studied fashion design - and that used to be a jail. The theatre where we used to have our shows was called Cell 
Block Theatre and actually on top of the walls there are those strokes, you know counting strokes scratched into the 
wall. It was a women's prison as well and they hung people there and things like that and there were actually still some 
guards there that wouldn't go into certain areas at night. So I went there, I looked in the library and there was lots of 
information about Australia's historical jails and things like that. Then I also had to think about okay, it needs to be 
something that they can do because they're good at sewing but they're not tailors so I had to keep it within the 
confines of pretty much a basic t-shirt or a long-sleeve, or a jean or something like that to begin with at least. 

Df Kinda nice having some constraints... 

Mamie Yeah, it challenges you to do things you wouldn't usually do. So I thought let's do lots of really raw screenprints and 
hand-stitching. So I used those two elements. I did an interior, the inside of a cell, tattoos, some of the inmate's 
tattoos. And then you know I had to go out and sort of meet them and teach them how to screenprint which was quite 
interesting. 

Df Did they have the facilities? 

Mamie Yeah because they're really excited about the project as well they've actually, they found that they used to do 
screenprinting at another jail, at Goulburn, so they had a dryer and an old screen carousel. They had that brought over 
so that's pretty good and they're excited about it - probably because they get so much input in it. They're all one-offs 
and I haven't used any registration so it means all the prints are done by eye so they look and kinda go okay. Some of 
them have stenciling over the top... I wanted them to have as much input as they could... and the hand-stitching is 
just done by looking and copying and things like that. I was so impressed. We did a trial run of one style of shirt which 
was a give-away for the launch... and they were so good, they were better than mine! It's like in my opinion it's not 
a real Gronk shirt when I do it, like I'll do a sample. But the most exciting thing about the process is, with my own 
label I do it all and the sample is it, it's a finished sample, but [with Gronk] it kinda like has this whole extra journey 
after me. So really the real product is what you get after production which is ... you don't get that with anything else. 
Because they do look different, the ones that are made there compared to the samples - different thicknesses of paint, 
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and that one's got a bit of a boo-boo on it. They're all signed by the inmates - they write whatever inside, within reason 
- and there's a stamp with 'Made in Long Bay' on the back with the size and everything so they look fantastic. And the 
neat stitching! It was Like, I know what these guys look like, I went out to see them, and I was imagining them sitting 
down with a little needle and thread... 

Df Have you heard of anywhere else in the world doing this? 

Mamie It's not a... the idea is not that new, I don't think, I don't think they were aware of it, I don't think Ray was aware of 
it, because they're not from a fashion background. I had only heard of one but I do believe there's a label in America 
and one in Germany that does it. You know, it's such an amazing resource out there that hasn't been tapped into that 
much. I guess because it's not like a cheaper alternative or anything like that. It's not faster, and it's slower and more 
expensive than having it made offshore or something like that so it's not really viable for normal fashion companies. 
But it was interesting, it was a bit of a roller-coaster. 

Df I think you'd better drink your tea! 

Mamie Tell me if there's something you want to specifically know because I kinda just waffle if you let me. I'm a waffler, I get 
it from my mother! 

Df It sounds like she was a really strong influence in your life. 

Mamie Oh definitely, she's amazing and very supportive. She comes down for fashion week and camps out in my little 
apartment. She came this year with my Little brother which was amazing - he was actually in my show, modelling, he's 
gorgeous. They came to all the parties with me - it was hilarious, there was my mum and little brother. She's very 
talented which helps me. 

Df Anyone else who has been quite influential, any heroes? 

Mamie There was my aunty. I dun no, my heroes were the people that I was around every day - my friends, my mum and my 
sisters - I have three sisters so it was very girls, girls. And mum was great she made all our little outfits, these matching 
dresses and things like that. 

I had this fabulous aunty who would 
come and visit us from Sydney and she was very 
posh and amazing, and always had great jewellery 
and handbags and gloves and fabulous set hair. 

Her name was Dawn, and I just thought she was fabulous. The enduring image in my mind is of this incredibly beautiful 
woman, like something you see in those beautiful old Vogues from the '40s and things like that, so she was influential. 
I guess I was always really influenced by artists because that was what I was about, different poets and things like 
that I always loved when I was growing up. 

Df And now, favourite artists? 

Mamie Where do I start? It's really hard, I try not to limit myself to the ones I like because there are so many. Who do I love? 
I try to stay as aware of what's happening as I can and there are lots of unbelievable contemporary artists and graphis 
artists. I love the work of a Japanese artist called Hajime Sorayama, his work is so beautiful yet so twisted. I love graff 
art (see page 101 *pARTners in crime) and have some friends who are graff artists and I think they're amazing, they 
do the most incredible things. Old favourites? I always loved Brett Whiteley. 

Df I used to work at his studio. 

Mamie Really, how amazing. I remember when I first got here it was like a pilgrimage (see page!02 *Brett’s Place). 
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* Tokyo. 

by Helen Cooper 

The first impression I gained ofTbkvo was from a plush bus from 
Narita airport to Shinjuku. The hour long journey gave me ample 
time to note that there were no old cars on the long, multi-laned 
freeways. Mere I was, a small girl from a small town in a small 
country, freshly landed in one of the biggest towns in all tin* 
world. Mv vision of ’Iokvo as a technological wonderland was 
looking like being true. 

(Xitside the bus the* night air was tropical. Mv hotel was cold. 
The air-conditioning was on full blast in tin* lover, causing the 
golden chandeliers dripping from the ceiling to sway slightly as if 
we were experiencing a perpetual earthquake. Jetlag and 
tiredness set in. I dreamt that I was stiff on the plane, mv bed 
humming beneath me. 

They call Japan the land of llu* rising sun. At 3am the next 
morning, and every morning after, I understood what they meant. 
I think a permanent state of sleep-deprivation probably induces 
more misconceptions about Iokvo than anything else, well, 
perhaps not. Maybe it’s just me. I was never able to perfect the art 
ol sleeping on the* wav to and from work on the train as most do. 

The mads and infinitesimal train lines wove their way into mv 
subconscious as the warp and wef t of the citv. bach suburb is like 
one aspect of an intricately woven kimono, telling the tale of the 
wearer and the* stages of their life*. Iokvo fias youth and funkiness. 
T his is most apparent in the areas of Roppongi, famous for its 
nightclubs lull of American (ils and the linguistic conundrum 
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that is its name, and Shihuva, hip sub-culture fashion locale. 
'Iokvo is a savvy business man: Shinjuku is the height of 
corporate, space in between skyscrapers swimming in a sea of 
suits to tlu* west, while* soaplands, bars and nightc lubs jostle* for 
his attention to the e*ast. Ginza and Asakusa are* up market areas, 
fit for the* kmperor himself. Iokvo as distinguished gentle*man. 

Most of all I discovered that Iokvo and its re*side*nts are fashion 
conscious. In ‘Iokvo, as in much of Japan, it's all about the* 
presentation. So it came as no great surprise to learn that there 
is a Festival, celebrated bv tailors, kimono makers, se*amstresses, 
fashion students and sewers of all kinds, to honour use*el and 
broken needles. It’s called Hari-kuvo and occurs on S February 
each year. The festival began centuries ago with local fishermen, 
w ho would cease fishing on that dav and instead throw used lures 
into the ocean to appease the sea god. Then women began to 
bring their old or broken needles to the shrine, stuc k into tofu to 
be blessed and buried. The* theory is that bv blessing the 
equipment which has helped them they will have good luc k and 
better sewing skills in the* following year as well as freedom from 
injuries caused bv sewing. It’s a form of gratitude which often 
goes unpractised in modern societies. 

It's nice to know that in a citv which is one of the* most 
celebrated modern constructions the* little things do not go 
unnoticed. Attention to detail is an intrinsic part of Japanese 
culture. Without it technology is useless and the humanity that 
still throbs beneath tlu* slick surfaces goes unnoticed. 
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*An Antipodean Extravaganza 


by Millie Ross 

List war four Australian girls with a lot of drive and a load of 
aussic* ambition dec ided to bite* the big one and attempt to c rac k 
the* mad metropolis that is London town. With an impressive 
collection of Australian and New Zealand talent in tow; that is just 
what they've clone*, opening a boutique in the midst of London’s 
trendsetting mecca, Iioxton, which aims to enlighten the world 
to some of the vast c reativ ity that is emerging from the apparent 
depths of‘down under 1 . 

Ashe* Peacock, the Director of the crew, who set up 
Antipodium comes from a ‘fashionv family 1 and has worked in 
fashion PR in London. Kerry 
I lavnes is PR manager who 
previously ran her own PR 
business in Sydney. Michelle* 

I lav nes is retail manager and 
buver and has worked for 
several wars in retail fashion in 
Nvclnev, last of whic h was The 
■Corner Shop in Paddington. 

And Dana freer, wholesale 
manager and stage-diving 
champion from Melbourne 
has workeef in fashion 
wholesale in Australia and 
internationally. 

Ashe savs tlu* basic impetus behind the* store and its various 
ventures is "to source and introduc e the* best antipodean talent to 
tlu* world. We arc* challenging stereotypes and supporting new 
talent, as it can be difficult for them to launch into the 
international market." 

Under the* moniker of Antipodium the ladies source and sell 
Australian and New Zealand fashion, mostly independent 
designers. They also gain publicity and find good new outlets for 
certain labels, produce shows and events. Their magazine called 
‘The Antipodium 1 is produced in Australia and features articles 
on the designers and artists they are interested in from the* 
antipodes, and is distributed in the UK and New York. 

Sounds like a hell of a lot of work for such a small company but 
it seems that so far thee are doing pretty well, taking the many 


hurdles in their stride . With the* opening during London fashion 
week 200 T this meant that at least three parties were necessary 
in order to arrive in true London style*! 

"The months leading to the opening were frantic, the* house* 
was full with Kennv (Kerry) and Mike (Michelle) and tlu* builder. 
Kennv and Mike* were house hunting as well as setting things up. 
The shop was finished literally the* night of the* launch party. We 
produced three events in one week... But all went off with a huge 
bang. I laving the designers here* tor Fashion Week was great fun, 
we celebrated non-stop, (jetting the* beloved Mad Max muscle- 
car, our *78 Lord Cobra flown over for the* Isubi Car Boot Sale* 

could lx* seen as a difficulty - it 

arrived the* night before the* 

. »• 
event. 

The store stocks many 
different designers from jeans 
purveyors Isubi, to small time 
Svclnev sisters (I) Peck Your 
Pun. They stock Australian 
and New Zealand accessories 
and publications, and have also 
decked out the space with 
installations and artworks bv 
Australian artists suc h as a 10 
metre wall mural bv Misha 
Llollenbach from PA.M and artwork bv Jidda Hansen from 
Illdesign. 

Ashe savs the London reaction to the store has been great from 
stylists, fashion journalists, and shoppers alike and a strong fan 
base of those who miss their favourite labels from bac k home. 

With the girls working hard to build up the status of Australian 
and New Zealand designers in London, we should see a major 
progression for antipodean fashion in London and eventually 
I mope. That which is sorely needed as unfortunately at present 
Australians tend to feel an insecure need to look overseas for 
inspiration, rather than recognising the vast talent that sits right 
under their noses. 

llillic Ross is the alitor of Lilac Menaa * /.ine. 

Antipodium's address is 47 Charlotte Rd, 1 : .C2, London Ph +44 20 7 
7 2994SS 
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Df I was going to say that! That for a lot of people it is like a pilgrimage going to his studio. 

Mamie Yeah, it's amazing and his work is amazing. I suppose the surrealists, I always loved them. I'm trying to think of one 
in particular that I loved and still, still love... It's too hot today for my brain. He did 'The Kiss' with all those 
beautiful... 

Df Klimt. 

Mamie I love his work. It has everything I love, his work. That beauty and that darkness and the colour and it has this 
beautiful graphic quality, all those swirls and little squares, and the mosaic and then there's this beautiful woman... 

Df I always look at his women and wonder, who are you, what is going on behind that face? 

Mamie So mysterious and so beautiful. So he's up there with my favourites. And it's nice when you haven't looked at them for 
a couple of years because personal experience makes you see them again differently and think, now I understand a bit 
more. I love Zambesi (see page 104 *Zambesi) - they were one of my idols. To be in the same store as them is amazing. 

Df They were such a forerunner for New Zealand. They helped pave the way for Karen Walker and... 

Mamie Everyone. Yeah, they totally did, Norn D. 

Df And no-one's ever done anything quite like them. 

Mamie I love that, I love... you know she [Elisabeth Findlay] said something, I read some article where there was an amazing 
quote from her saying, "I got to grow slowly, make my mistakes, and I had time to grow up" and I want to do that, 
slow and steady. I try to keep that in mind as well, it's such an inspiration. 

Df Have you found it hard to sustain that energy? 

Mamie Yeah, it's not hard to stay inspired, but it is hard to stay strong because there's always a lot of people saying, "You 
know, you should do this", or "You should do that", and everyone means really well, but it's kinda hard because you 
have to go well. I'm here and it's hard, and I'm always poor and I'm working really hard, and I have to really believe 
in what I do to keep going. And getting out of bed every day - some days I just want to stay under my doona, and 
some days I probably do! But I think that happens to everyone. At the end of the day, all that matters is that you love 
what you do and it's never hard for me to want to do this - there are things that I think are beautiful and things that 
I want to make - but it is hard sometimes believing in yourself. Like it's pretty scary whenever you're working on 
something and you haven't shown it to anyone yet, and 

you go "Okay, this is it 
guys” and it’s hanging there on a rack, and they 
have no idea what your inspiration was, 

and no idea about what 

you're trying to say and they just see that. It's nice to be able to explain it a bit as well. It's also fabulous when people 
just love things for how they look at the end too, but I get very scared - that's why I can't do my own sales! It's really 
scary. And it's hard too when I look around and kinda go there are so many people I admire who are making things 
that are so beautiful yet so different to what I do. And it's hard not to go, oh... and you can't do it, because it's so 
subjective and one person will like it and one person will loathe it... And then there are people that you admire that 
you want to like it, and they aren't always the people who end up liking it. You need to be strong. I think I'm definitely 
a much stronger person than I was when I started. 

Df Have you had much negative press? 

Mamie No, it's not really what I mean. I mean... it's more about me looking back on things and thinking, I could have done 
that better. 

Df You're your own worst critic. 
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Marnie Skillings in a vintage, fabric-lined 
suitcase 


Poise 


Old photo album my Aunt Shirley gave me, it contains the only 
photo I have of my father as a little boy. He is in the picture with 
my fabulous aunties as usual reeking with poise and lady like 
charm in their gorgeous outfits!!! 



A single pink glove I salvaged to keep when my great 
grandmother died. It’s so lovely and tiny she must have had 
lovely doll hands. 



I was gifted a lovely old suitcase full of wonderful 40's and SO's 
patterns, They have been a major inspiration for my current 
collection. 



1 loved to dress up as a girl (nothing’s changed there!). This is 
the sole remaining shoe of my very first pair of high heels. I 
have two sisters and we always dressed up and put on 
performances for all our pets. My other favourite thing was a 
shirred bodice cotton Hawaii print dress which 1 wore until it 
fell to pieces!!! 



I love collecting quirky vintage buttons, I found these at the 
Harry Seidler fair last year at Seidler House, what a fun day! 









Mamie Yeah, and I go agh I could've... all my friends are so amazingly talented. So it's that constant thing, although 
when you are your own worst critic it helps to drive you as well because you're always trying to improve each 
season, and I think you do because you keep learning. I think sometimes it would be bad to be too cocky anyway 
because then you kinda just go, look at me I'm the best and I don't need to get any better, and I think sometimes 
maybe people get a bit stagnant if they get like that. You do have to evolve as well because people want to see 
something different. 

Df You must be pleased with how you've done so far though, you must be... 

Mamie That's what people say to me. 

Df Oh Mamie! 

Mamie I dunno, it's hard to see what, you just don't... Yeah, I think sometimes about the fact that I drove down here in a 
little 1960's morris with a dog and stuff, and that I've been able to live here for this many years by myself. I think 
that's quite an achievement because I was so shy and such a country person. So maybe I might judge success 
differently, about what success is, like being happy and being able to be true to yourself and stuff. But yeah sometimes 
I go, oh crap, maybe I should just give up. But then you'll get some really nice feedback or someone says something 
beautiful about your work, or you see someone wearing something that's just amazing - I love it when I see someone 
wearing something in their own way. I hate that whole dictatorial, you must wear my clothes this way with this, and 
I hate head-to-toe anything. So when you see amazing people looking fantastic, and it looks different, that kinda helps 
you keep going. You know, there are so many talented people around, and it's not that it's been easy for me or for 
anyone else I know, because I know it's been bloody hard for everyone. But there are so many other people I know that 
are amazing, who for some reason or another, haven't ended up being able to do what they want to do. I dunno, who 
knows where I'll end up, at least I tried! That's what I tell myself when I'm really low... This great friend called Damion, 
he has the label Kitten, and I find that he's very, very strong and amazing, he and Fern are really... they're just, "This 
is us, and if you don't like it, too bad". I think it's really, really good and I was having a talk to him once and he said, 
"You know what, at the end of the day I worked somewhere for this many years and I put all my heart and guts and 
soul into the company and when I left, I walked away pretty much with nothing. At least in five years time, if the same 
thing happens again what's the difference? I've done what I wanted for five years. I've grown as a person and I'm not 
going to be old and kinda go, I wish I'd done that". And I thought, you know what, that is fantastic, and that's so true. 
It doesn't mean I try less, I just try to be philosophical about... 

Df And to keep that perspective. 

Mamie Yeah, you know that fact that we're living here, and not in some awful country where you can't eat or drink the water, 
it seems crazy to care sometimes about the things I care about, but then again sometimes it feels like the end of the 
world, so I do try to keep things relative. And I have loads of very good country friends that kinda go, you know what, 
life could be worse for you my friend. 

Df And a typical day for you is in the studio? 

Mamie A typical day is... I have my babies, my puppy dogs. I've got two chihuahuas which sounds like a terrible cliche but 
they're really beautiful dogs - Atlas and Steven - and they keep me sane. But anyway, they're with me, and I get up 
and take them walking in the park, we run around for a while then we go back and try to make a list of what needs to 
get done. Yeah, it just depends where I'm at. Like at the moment I'm doing lots of production so it's quite regimented, 
patterns, grading patterns, making patterns, ordering fabric which is good because I think it gives your brain lots of 
space to think. When you're a one-man band like at times I think I'm a glorified courier really driving round picking 
up fabric and stuff like that! So I'm in the studio working, which is pretty nice to have your own little place to work 
in as well - I can drink tea and work and make phone calls and things, and then a lot of the time I'm out as well 
sourcing. We don't have the beauty of fabric fairs and things like that, so I've been seeing fabric reps and driving round 
trying to find something that's different. Or researching in the library which I do do a lot because you can find one 
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*pARTners in 

by Georgia Bennett 

Since Featuring in US graffiti mag ’twelve Ounce Prophet, 
prolific Brazilian graffiti artists Os Ciemeos have been causing 
quite an international sensation. 

Meaning ‘the twins' in Portuguese, Os Ciemeos (pronounced 
Ose Xhe-mee-osc) is the moniker of identical brothers Olavio 
and tiustavo Geboren, who were invited to join a host of local 
and international street artists For the Area 2010 Street Art 
festival in Sydney in 2002. 

Painting since 1087, the pair’s unique stvle and inimitable 
characters draw From the often confronting sights of the over- 
populated streets of their hometown, Sao Paolo — homelessness, 
extreme poverty, flagrant wealth and Folklore. 

They often paint simply For the many people forced to live on 
the streets, where the medium allows everyone to experience 
their work in a similar wav. Bv adding flavour to depressing 
surroundings, they hope to make life a little easier For these 
people, it onlv visually — to let them know they’re thought about. 

()s Ciemeos are unassuming and reticent in comparison to Sao 
Paolo grail contemporaries such as the dare-devilish (and now 
deceased, via gunshot) 1)1, who would famously set fire to 
buildings he’d tagged, encouraging TV crews to come and 
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crime . 

broadcast his lunacy to the whole city. 

Prom behind their specs, the* pair, w ho are virtually impossible 
to tell apart, have a child-like quality. This same quality is evident 
in the characters thev paint, which, despite however graphic the 
message may he, have a placid tone to them aesthetically. 

I he* tw ins don’t differentiate themselves bv name or style — 
thev only paint under the* Os Ciemeos mantle and they’re eerily 
in sync. While whittling avvav at a wooden figurine he was 
creating For an installation at Gallery 2010, Gustavo cut his hand 
badly. Less than 30 minutes later, brother Otavio was being 
rushed to nearby St Vincents hospital with an even more severe 4 
knife wound garnered in a similar fashion. After multiple stitc hes 
and a night in hospital (one as patient, the other as companion), 
thev returned, hands bandaged, to finish the pieces For their 
gallery show; which proved to be one of llu* biggest dravveards of 
the whole festival. 

W hile a handful of unenlightened residents have forced the 
removal of some classic Os Ciemeos pieces from several Sydney 
sites, there are still some instantly recognisable examples of their 
work to be found around the* I)arlinghurst area — check out the 
side ol Kinsela’s at laylors Square, the* Maltese Cate on Crown 
Street or the tinv backstreet of Kells Line 4 . 
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*P>rett’s Place. 


by Helen Cooper 

lor mam Australians, coming to the Brett \\ hiteley Studio 
has become a pilgrimage and tor aspiring artists, a rite ol 
passage. Locals drop bv for exhibition after exhibition - they 
change three to four times a year, lourists come because it 
features in the Lonely Planet Guide to Sydney as one ol the 
best kept secrets. 

Visitors commune with soaring ceilings, vibrant colours and 
the sensuous curves ol Brett’s work exhibited on the white 
walls of the gallery. The music that Brett played loud while he 
worked is still there (though not so loud) and there is a sense 
of the man and artist still residing upstairs in his studio and 
living area. It is as if Brett has just slipped out lor some more 
Winsor and Newton Ultramarine Blue. Indeed, very little has 
been changed since the studio’s ow ner, one ol Australia’s most 
prominent artists, died in 1992. The media-fuelled legend ol 


the artist as drug-addict arrives with some visitors, who leave 
surprised at the vast insight, the talent and especially the 
articulateness of a man they may have thought was a has-been. 

Alec George, studio concierge and educator, says that the 
most common comments lrom visitors arc*. You are so hard to 
find",. "I’ve been meaning to come here for ages . Lvervone has 
something to sav to us about their experience here, just look at 
the comments left in the visitor’s book." Lie admits though, 
that his favourite comment is, "I’m inspired to paint again." He 
savs "and that’s the truth. This space is incredibly inspirational." 

Sum Hills is a myriad of little lane-ways, Sydney’s original 
garment district. Sure, the studio is tucked away from the 
crowds of Crown Street, but not that discretely. The c hocolate- 
brown converted warehouse is the largest building on tiny 
Paper Street. There is a satisfaction in arriving somewhere like 
this, where vou can feel that because of the apparent difficulty 



in finding it, von have been inducted into a secret society of art- 
lovers. 

I hose that have been meaning to come for ages often end 
up staying for hours, fascinated, working their wav slowly 
around the paintings and sculptures. They’ll pick up Brett’s 
phone to listen to the recording of his interview with Andrew 
Ollev. They’ll watch the documentary filmed with footage of 
Brett working in the studio where they now lounge on the 
floor-cushions. They’ll read the quotes he scrawled on the 
wall and view the images of his family, friends and heroes, leaf 
through notebooks and journals and leave with a sense of awe 
and wonder. Some trade stories with the staff, telling of their 
school clays with Brett, or that time when they just missed 
meeting him. 

Be* prepared however, some have been very moved bv the 
painting studio upstairs. They leave with tears in their eves. 


quietly grieving the* loss of a man who was obviously still 
producing, still compelled to create and to follow the* curve of 
the female form and nature on canvas. Still a space of creation 
and vitality; the* art classes and workshops held in the space, 
prevent this shrine from ever becoming a tomb. 


The Brett 11 hitele\ Studio 2 Raper St., Sum Hills, Sydney. Roper St 
runs parallel in Between Bourke and Crown St near Devonshire St, it's 
really not that hard to find! 

Open to the public on Saturdays and Sundays only from 10am - 
4pm. Admission is 57 or 55 concession. 

I he studio will he closed from I 5 April 2004 for maintenance, hut 
will reopen on 2 6 June with an exhibition of Wliitelev's landscapes. 


Tor further information on the studio, art classes, and the annual 
scholarship visit w w w.hrettwhiteley.onj 
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Zambesi 


25 years; 50 collections that are at once instantly recognisable yet 
impossible to pigeonhole. 

Immersed in the design process, Zambesi seeks to create 
garments with passion, humour, drama and irony "This process 
is instinctive; the clothes speak in their own subtle language. The 
way fabrics work together to create collections is simple yet 
complex, and often loaded with contradictions." 

For designer Elisabeth Findlay "the most exciting part for me and 
my team is the journey — exploring the development of each idea. 
To be able to design and collaborate in this environment is 
challenging and rewarding. I am forever improving and evolving 
— moving forward whilst retrieving things from the past." 




amazing picture and it can inspire you. I Like going to a lot of markets - Rebecca [Dawson] and I do a lot of markets 
together so we try to get to the markets on the weekend. 

Df So out of something like Fashion Week, you'll get orders... 

Mamie Because I only do small boutiques and a lot of what I do takes so long to produce - like I've done a hand-knitted 
cardigan for winter... 

Df You're mad! 

Mamie That's what I think too now that I'm getting the orders back! I think how can that many people want that nice little 
thing that I wanted to do... I like to do those things as well because they keep it interesting. I usually try to do one 
really hand-draped, or hand-stitched piece and maybe something else, and people always do end up ordering those 
pieces. I've met all these great little ladies who are going to do some of the knitting. My aunt, my aunt is 85 - who I 
just had lunch with. 

Df This isn't Dawn? 

Mamie No, this is Joyce, who's also very fabulous. She knitted me the sample - because I'm not good enough to knit that 
quality and she's the most incredible knitter, incredible - of this vintage jacket that I changed the pattern for because 
there wasn't a pattern for it in knitting terms. So I could never estimate how many I would need because you just don't 
know. Especially because a lot of people I sell to are quite adventurous in the way they buy as well. Like Fiona from 
Entity - she's so brave - and at Blonde Venus, Thea's amazing, she always buys the most interesting pieces, and Capital 
L always buys amazing pieces, like they bought the cardigans and hand-done tops and stuff. I never know what people 
are going to love. It's always so different to... I don't know how those people do it. 

Df Are there some shops that've been stocking you right from the beginning? 

Mamie Capital L and Entity in Chatswood Chase - they're both really good shops, and Blonde Venus has been stocking me since 
the second season. So they've been really supportive. Unless you can have your own store, then what they buy is what 
people are able to buy. They're all three really amazing women that buy for those stores, and they're all really good 
friends of mine now. It's really nice when someone decides they're going to make a commitment to you and sell you. 

Df Well, I'm sure it goes both ways, now you'll be loyal to them. 

Mamie Of course, I love their stores, and love what they do, and it's such a compliment to be sold with those labels, they're 
people that I've admired since school, so that's amazing and yeah, hopefully it'll work. 

Df Would you like to have your own store at some stage? 

Mamie I'd love to. I would love to. It's a big job, and also I think it's really brave whoever does it, but once you had it it'd 
be amazing. So yes, someday it's definitely something I want to do but I know I'd need to learn more than I know now 
before I could ever undertake it. It's something you'd want to do with someone else as well, like I love sharing things 
with people and you know, I'd love to meet someone who wanted to have a shop as well. You need someone who wanted 
to be in there managing it because I would never be able to spend all my time in there...There are so many beautiful 
stores, you'd want to be able to make it really reflective of you and so you'd want to be able to afford something 
beautiful... Yeah it'd be great to sell my own things, and it'd be great to maybe buy some other really beautiful things 
that I like - I'd love to have vintage jewellery and things - it'd be so much fun sourcing things like jewellery for people 
who don't have time to do it and want something different... Shoes, I love shoes, import shoes and have them in there 
as well. It'd be nice not to have... I guess it goes back to that whole thing of having one head-to-toe look I suppose, 
it's nice to go here's some beautiful jewellery, shoes, a dress... one day it'd be great. So it's something that I hope to 
do - it's in my five year plan. 

Df Do you have a five year plan? 

Mamie Not really! That's it! That, and don't end up living in a cardboard box! That's our private joke - me and all the other 
young designers I know - as long as we're not in a cardboard fridge box we're fine! So that's the plan and I'm sticking 
to it. 
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Surfaid was born... 

It was just the most incredibly fun, 
high energy, humorous, rewarding 
trip that I’ve ever done. 


To many of his friends and family, throwing in a 
career as an investment banker and entrepreneur to 
develop Surfaid International seems crazy - 

Andrew Griffiths 

sees it quite differently 
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Df So have you been out for a surf? 

Andrew I haven't been out for a surf today yet... it's pretty flat today. 

Df Is it? Yoga? 

Andrew No yoga yet. I will get it in today though. Which style do you do? 

Df Ashtanga. 

Andrew Yeah same. It's hard isn't it? I just find myself getting so uptight without it. It chills me out especially with this whole 
thing. Do you do the yoga prayer? 

Df If I'm at a class and they're saying it, yes, but otherwise no. 

Andrew I've actually learnt that on my own in the last two months I've been learning it sort of one line per week. I just really 
like the English translation. You know how it translates? "I prey to the Lotus feet of the supreme guru who teaches the 
good knowledge to self awakening great happiness, the doctor of the jungle, the dispeller of the poisons of conditioned 
existence". I just think that's such an appropriate thing. 

Df Lovely, I always do my own dedication of my practice to respecting my body and to just being in the moment. 

Andrew Hard eh? When all of our conditioning, our experience goes against that. It says save, save, save, think of the future. 

Df Very much so. It's hard and that's why what you've done is even more ... brave, because in lots of regards you've said 
well stuff that... 

Andrew The ironic thing about it is that that's what everybody thinks that I'm actually saying, well not everybody, but a great 
deal of people out there think that I'm sacrificing the future which I think is kind of a strange way to look at it. And 
maybe it's because it's a strange way of looking at it that I certainly find I'm kinda unique. I'll have discussions with 
people and they'll say, what about if you want to get married and have a family and have the financial wherewithall 
to pay for their education and all those other things. I dunno I think you can let a lot of those things in life put you 
off doing things and then wake up at a certain point and think to yourself I probably could have done all of that. 

Df Absolutely, and it's just about choosing a future, or doing something in the now that will create a future which you're 

proud of, and you believe in and a path which you are proud of and you believe in. Okay, let's step back a little bit. If 
you could explain where you're at now and what Andrew Griffiths is up to. 

Andrew Right now. I've actually been appointed CEO of Surfaid New Zealand and Surfaid USA. One is the original Surfaid 
International (see page 112 *Mosquito Islands) and that's based in NZ, and over the last two years we've been working 
with guys in the U.S. to try to set up an entity over there, that being our most long term influence on fundraising. I 
spent the majority of 2003 in the U.S. helping them set up, and speaking with donors and facilitating all of those initial 
streams of income coming forward. I've just returned home [NZ] for Christmas and things, and to reflect on another 
huge year. One which in many ways feels like I've come a huge distance, and in other ways feels very much like I'm 
just beginning. I think that's one of the most significant... almost... barriers which you can come up against in your 
own mind is how you actually look at things in terms of your own achievements. 

You can far too 

often only look at how far you’ve got to go rather 
than how far you’ve come. 

And there's all sorts of ways of looking at how far you've 
come, and they sometimes don't necessarily translate into physical things but they can be say... a massive change in 
momentum or the paradigm in which you're starting to look at it. 

Df Or a level of awareness? 

Andrew Yip, a greater degree of self-awareness, or a greater degree of awareness within the organization about what our true 
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*Mosquito Islands. 


liy list her Gordon 


Unlikely, I am later told as the average lifespan here is forty-live. Very lew 


The sea makes you fee! its presence everywhere, it stretches as far as the make il further unless they are strong and manage to light the mirage of 

eve can see. The sand, white and golden. I leel like I have stepped into a diseases that plague them as children - malaria, cholera, tapeworm and 

scene from blue lagoon. I haven’t, 1 am actually taking m\ Hrst glance at malnutrition. The inhabitants of these islands are among some of the 


the Mentawai Islands, lining the southern hall of Sumatra and located 
about 100 miles south of Paclang, Sumatra and Indonesia. 

I turn and watc h the incoming surf set oil tlu* shore. I he swell is the 
reason these sparsely populated islands gel most ol their visitors. Surl. 
"it's pure magic " Andrew tells me. Flotillas of luxury boats bring surfers 
out to these remote islands and moor just short ol shore. 1 hey spend 
their day s catching waves and their nights sipping bintangs on the boats. 
It is a risk to go ashore as the islands are riddled In malaria-infested 
mosquitoes and besides, there is nowhere to stay. 

Our motley crew proceed up the path, I am trying to remember il 1 
took mv malarone pill this morning... Yes, I did, I breathe a sigh ol relict. 
Although not c ertain to keep malaria at hay, it's about the best insurance 
a girl can have out here. And let me tell you, in this paradoxical tropical 
Jungle, a paradise vet fraught with danger, you want to do vourseli every 
favour you can. With that in mind, I feverishly lunge for my pack and 
grab mv dimp to apply vet another coat, belter sale than sorry. 


I notice a small man armed with a machete knile culling the* long grass 
underneath tlu 1 coconut trees. At first glance lie appears to be about sixty. 
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most impoverished in the world. 

I'm in good company, 1 reassure nivself. Who better to come here 
with than this ‘Permethin’-bearing team. Andrew Griffiths and I have 
come to join Ben and Amanda Gordon, Surfaid’s newest recruits, and ol 
course, the infamous founder ol this operation. Dr. Dave Jenkins. 

Dave greets us with a bellowing hello, lumbering dow n tin- track c lad 
in blue pants with a large floral print and a long sleeved tee, he c uts a 
comical figure. And so, at last, I am introduced to the ‘Medicine Man' as 
he has been affectionately coined bv the locals here. Dave had been 
working as a director of corporate health projects in Singapore, making 
SI 50,000 a war before coming to the Menlawais Stirling and seeing first 
hand the poverty and lack ol basic health care. He couldn't ignore it. 
Some months later lu* returned to Indonesia permanently and founded 
the non-prolit organisation Surfaid International. IK* was joined not 
long after bv Andrew Griffiths. Their plan is to tap into the booming surl 
industry for the* funds required to set up a local health network focusing 
on issues like* malaria control and immunisation. We want to sec* the 
surfing industry put back in vvlial it takes out says Andrew. 

l hc* village we are at today is called I bav, surrounded bv jungle, its 
center is a hut w ith a small generator giving minimal power which is used 
sparingly. Mattresses framed bv mosquito nets are scattered randomly 
inside. As our home for the* next couple ol days it’s not the Kit/ but it 
serves its purpose, tomorrow we will be heading over to laileleu to dip 
nylon nets in Permethrin, a powerful smelling insec ticide used to treat 
fabric against the female mosquito whic h transmits the malaria parasite. 
I )r. 1 )ave and his surfaid team redefine the term ‘house calls’. I hev make* 
the rounds usually bv boat (a I(> footer with a rented engine) to check 
patients and administer medical care. It does the tric k and out here 
where few are w illing to in it’s nothing short ol a miracle. 

For now though, tlu* sun is beginning to set and an early start is on the 
cards tomorrow. I sigh and swirl mv leet in the* white sand, there is not 
a soul to be seen. The boundless tourists that would normally floc k to 
islands as beautiful as the Menlawais are notably absent, replac ed instead 
In the slow drone of buzzing mosquitoes thriving in the* malarial jungle. 

Surfaid International welcomes individual donations and support. Visit 
www.surjaidinternational.oni for further information 
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identity is and the how to do it. And that doesn't necessarily translate directly then into something you can see, but 
it means you're so much better equipped to translate that into the physical. I'm going to be based in the U.S. which 
is a big change. I'm going from having lived in Indonesia and operating within a culture and an environment which is 
probably just about the antithesis of where I've now spent a lot of my past year. And that's a mental adaptation, and 
to set up friends and networks, but it's a really exciting time in the organization and personally. I like change... 

Df And challenge! 

Andrew I like a change and I like a challenge, and I've found it really interesting. This last time I left the U.S. we'd just 
cemented a deal with Quiksilver, and it's huge. It's significant on a lot of levels, both from a financial point of view, 
because they're hoping to raise quite a lot of money for us, but also because it helps us that companies of the stature 
of Quiksilver and Billabong are demonstrating their support with substantial commitments. And then, on another level, 
some of the characters who I've been involved with this year, particularly their CEO's, Bob McKnight, who started 
Quiksilver in the US sewing beige boardshorts in his garage and Derek O'Neill, CEO of Billabong. You know, guys like 
that understand the difficulties in starting, maintaining and growing an organization. And you know, on a subliminal 
level, the inspiration you sort of get from a character who you respect for having started off in his back garage and 
who's achieved something that's absolutely extraordinary. 

Df So how many years have you been with Surfaid? 

Andrew Really since September of 2000, so coming up four years. 

Df And most of that time has been spent in Indonesia? Out on the islands? 

Andrew Yeah, a mixture. I've spent a lot of time in Padang as well. I mean they're all islands obviously, but Sumatra's a pretty 

big island, one of the biggest in the world and there's a city there on the west coast of Sumatra called Padang, 

population of about a million people. It's right on the coast and it's heavily polluted and busy. It's got its character 
and its own charm about it, but it's not somewhere that I'd ideally be, but it's the main infrastructure point. Out in 
the islands there's virtually nothing, and in the areas where we've been operating... When we first arrived out there, 
there was no running water, no electricity, no toilets, nothing - it's pretty barren in terms of those amenities. 

Df And then the core guys in the field. Dr. Dave and co., they're very much still working out there? 

Andrew Yeah, the first two years we virtually had no push at all really to get any fundraising or to set ourselves up, what I 

would call, institutionally... to have a good strong institutional base in say New Zealand. The focus was to create some 
health programmes to prove to people that it was worth funding, and that initial money, like in any entrepreneurial 
endeavour, was really just seeding money. "Here you go, knock yourself out, come back to me and show me what you've 

done". So we had to get results, health results or community development results, rather than setting up an 

institutional office and being able to turn around and say look, we now have the infrastructure base to be able to create 
health programmes. 

Df And how on earth did you get there in the first place? 

Andrew Hmm, good question. I suppose I went through my own questioning of what I was doing. I was in London, I was 

working as an investment banker, and I got to a point with it when... I actually walked past a huge big billboard that 
had a quote up there saying "How many people on their deathbeds wish they'd spent more time at the office?" And 
that read more to me as "How many people are actually doing what they love doing?" There are some people that work 
in an office and they're doing something that they absolutely adore, but as I said, what it meant to me was, "Am I 
doing what I love?", and I knew that I wasn't. I wanted to go more in pursuit of that, so I set a time limit on getting 
out of London. 

Df How long had you been there? 

Andrew About eight years. Yeah, a good stint. But you know, even when I'd been in London, I wanted to make sure I built a 
lot of enjoyment into my life. But I always thought it was a little out of balance, I would go and I would work really 
hard for a year and then I would take four months off and go and surf, and hang out, and play on beaches, and travel, 
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and Look around the world. And while that was fantastic, it was getting to a point where I didn't want to do that 
forever, and I wanted to be able to feel a sense of fulfillment on a daily basis. 

Df On a smaller scale, it's like we always hang out for the weekend. 

Andrew Exactly, that's right and I was having big long weekends, and 

I wanted to get to a 
point where all those things I enjoyed doing I 
could integrate into life on a daily basis 

and be rewarded for what 

I was doing in the main part of my day working and then having the ability to go surf, or listen to music, and hang 
out with friends without it being all-consuming. Which is ironic because Surfaid is all-consuming! The time that I spent 
in Padang, I would sit there often and think to myself, oh shit you know I'm in lots of way no better off than when I 
was living in London. Here I am slaving away at something... 

Df But with quite a fundamental difference... 

Andrew Yeah there is, and that's what kept me going. But you can get lost in it and those things that are an inspiration to 
keep doing what you're doing, you really need to be aware of them and touch them a lot, or else you can forget, and 
almost be operating on auto-pilot 'cause you can't just think to yourself it's just the end result that is the most 
important thing. That's where there's a tendency to think, well what I'm doing ends up in something good, you've got 
to make sure it nourishes you in the moment. 

Df Well, you need both because it can go the other way too - you can do something which nourishes you in the moment, 
but you may not be proud of the end result. 

Andrew Totally, and I think that's why, if you asked me what inspires me, there are things that come immediately, sort of instant 
gratification and then there are those things which are Longer term. In the instant gratification stuff I would count 
watching a child get better, actually having a field programme and seeing that happen, to literally see life saving is 
so inspiring. Then there's the beautiful environment that is out there, the topography of the place, the surf which is 
just world class and I get in it and enjoy that. The friendships that you create and you're operating in on a daily basis, 
the team we've been putting together and watching them develop. You know, your own staff, they're all Indonesian 
people in every layer of our organization, it's not just about our beneficiaries, it's also about the people who work for 
us and growing their skill sets. They are the next generation of Indonesia so that's something again on a daily basis 
that is really inspiring. And one of the other things of relevance this year in particular, has been getting to know and 
work within the surf industry. It's a really fascinating industry. You know I was talking to my Bad about it yesterday 
and there's a stereotype of surfers and the surf industry that they're a whole lot of drop outs, and a whole lot of people 
that are bong-heads and kind of bums, but the irony of it is that the surf industry quite likes that because they have 
just been allowed to get on with doing what they've done in an undisturbed manner. And they talk about authenticity 
within the surf industry which nobody else has been able to replicate. I just find that those characters, that they've 
all probably been unique and all stepped outside of something in their own way... I've read quite a few autobiographies 
on some of the guys and you know they've lived some pretty interesting lives. I think surfing breeds almost a hardened 
selfishness so that people become a Lot more resilient to say outside knocking or criticism that's almost a part of the 
sport itself. 

Df Well again it's hardly a team pursuit. 

Andrew No, it's very much an individual thing. That's why it's so interesting that they've been able to build these amazing teams 
of companies that have been really a collaboration of these strong individual personalities. 
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Df United by a shared passion. 

Andrew Very much so. So that's where I source my shorter term inspiration, and then there are longer term things which, you 
know, is like looking at what we're providing here which is going to be of longer term benefit to a group of people in 
terms of community development. Often you only start to really deliver results years into the future in following 
generations as they're able to pass on the legacy of education and that's a huge part of what we do. Albeit, the prism 
through which we do it is health projects, in particular malaria control, but what we're really doing is laying the 
foundations of education which can then be used to educate on anything else whether it be the next disease - if you 
want to stay in health - or it could be about business or developing some sort of community-based programme be it 
economic or social. All of those things that we very much take for granted within our own environment because we 
grew up learning them they're kind of instinctive to us. When you're actually able to pass that on, and they're able to 
educate the next generation, and the creation of an organization which does that, that nourishes you. 

Df I read a quote once in an article about Surfaid in a surfing magazine, and Dr. Dave had said something like 
"Philanthropy stimulates the endorphins, so how good do you want to feel?", and I'm sure on so many levels that's 
incredibly true, you feel good about what you're doing. 

Andrew Totally, and it grows on itself. The irony of a lot of what we do also is that a lot of people almost look at aid and 
charity, and this industry in the same vein as they probably look at the church and 

they think of 

us as do-gooders that are living off the fat of the 
land that people have been good enough to throw 
their way 

I don't think people really think long enough about how good it can be for them, and how good • 

it actually is for them. Dave's really interesting in a lot of those regards, he likes to think about the psychology of 

giving, and it's something that we need to get better at explaining to people, and helping them understand and develop 
their own self-awareness of the benefits it can bring to them. 

Df No, I don't know if it's something that's been lost, or if it was even there in the first place. 

Andrew There's a tendency to think that it's probably been lost in our consumer world. Usually when we give something, we 
want something in return for it - it's that buy-sell thing. When we presented to the surf industry this year, one of the 
brothers of Reef who have been two totally inspiring characters from my own perspective, one of them, Fernando, his 
grandma had given him a quote when he was younger. She'd said to him... let me get this right... "When you receive 
a present, you get a feeling for a moment, but when you give a present, you actually have a feeling that lasts forever". 
And again, coming back to the psychology of it, in our current consumerist way of thinking, I think that's the thing 
we've forgotten. 

Df It's like we're hooked on that short term fix of getting, rather than the longer and much deeper sense of gratification... 

Andrew More soulful... and I think everything's pretty fast-paced these days, and not a lot of people spend the time to stop 

and consider where they're actually heading to, and are they in the midst of busily pursuing something they're not 
actually that interested in, if they really thought about it. 

Df What is so scary about really thinking about it? 

Andrew Is that existentialism? If you start thinking, where does it stop? What is life all about? 

Df You obviously thought about it, and you set yourself a time limit and said, right I'm going to find something to do. 

Andrew I don't know if I set myself a time limit, oh to stop doing what I was? Yeah I did, but I didn't set a time limit on 
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finding what I wanted to do. I think you've got to try a lot of things and I certainly did. 

Df Did you? 

Andrew Yeah, I did, I started some businesses... Well, when I was at university, in my last year of university, I started a ski 
tour company and that was fun. It wasn't something that worked commercially but it was a great experience. And then 
when I was in the UK I started, you know the Ellerslie Car Fair [in Auckland]? We started a chain of those. We did some 
deals with a big media group over there called Loot. They have the big buy-and-sell newspapers... 

Df Like the Trading Post? 

Andrew Exactly... it didn't end up working, well it could have worked, but there were a few lessons in that. The first lesson 
was that whenever you're starting anything you've got to love what you do, and I had absolutely... I've never owned 
a carl So here I was starting this car market and selling cars, and I'd never done it myself, and I didn't really like it. 
And secondly, I think you've really got to love the environment you're in, and it was getting towards the time when I 
wanted to leave London. I think that in anything you start you've got to be prepared to spend three to five years of 
extremely hard work. Am I prepared to be doing the same thing in eight years time? And I think on both levels, if you 
don't love it, then your answers are going to be no. So, yeah, I'd done that and I was consulting in investment banking 
and working as a contractor and I got a lot of different experience in a lot of different companies. I worked in the oil 
industry prior to that, and then I set up an investment fund with a mate of mine and we started buying and selling 
shares and that didn't go so well either. Again, I just didn't like doing it, those daily things that nourish me... it was 
just banking dollars, and it was boring sitting at a computer screen watching money come in and out all day. Again, 
no love for it, but going back to where I was at - I think you've got to try a lot of different things, and I don't think 
there's any substitute for hard work and passion... and you probably want to have a bit of a closer think about it 
beforehand than I did on a couple of those things! But the hard work sort of got me through. I've always had a strong 
work ethic. So I sort of put those things in the bin and moved on. 

Df And was it a surfing trip to Indonesia? 

Andrew Actually a friend and I were going to buy a boat together and sail around the world for a couple of years. We'd been 
researching boats and reading about how to be a skipper and all of those other bits and pieces. The first thing we did 
was to head off, just to get some time back in the ocean, we headed off to French Polynesia for three months and 
during that time he, I think, just decided that he actually wanted to carry on working. So the boat trip was off and I 
decided to carry on heading on my way and surf in different places in the world. Also, while we were away in French 
Polynesia, the global financial markets had taken a real downturn and that had really hurt our investment fund, and 
that was another really good lesson in life about keeping your eye on the ball. So when I was back in the UK I had to 
wind up the car business so I spent a couple of months doing that. While I was doing that I was communicating with 
this friend of mine's brother, Andy Lucas who was just graduating as a doctor and had let me know about this Surfaid 
organization that some inspired New Zealand doctor [Dr. Dave] was thinking about starting. He had a concept for it 
and a little pamphlet, but nothing physical existed about it, it was just an idea. He had registered as a non-profit, had 
an idea and was writing proposals to people to ask them would you fund me if I did this thing. It was just a coincidence 
that we were both in London at the same time and we went and met up for a beer and it was just so freakin funny. It 
was kinda like standing in front of... It was like sitting down and talking to this little kid who had this huge passion 
for these things and all of these crazy, zany ideas to do them and so much energy and so much enthusiasm... and 
passion for it. He's an incredibly charismatic, charming character on all of those levels, and he's got this sort of 
magnetic personality. I just thought that a lot of what he was saying was absolute pipe dream stuff, but there was kind 
of enough steely-eyed determination about it all that with some shaping of it, it could be a possibility. I just always 
think it's wonderful too to be able to see the... There's an author I really like, Paulo Coelho (see page 118 *Paulo 
Coehlo), who always talks about nuturing the child within, and I think that's something in life that we really forget to 
do, we forget to remember all of those things as a kid that we wanted to be... and Dave's passion and excitement 
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*Paulo Coelho. 

by Kate Bc/.ar 

" The secret of life... is to f.ill sewn times ami to get up eight" 

Paulo C'oehlo 

II one ever needed evidence of the spirit of humans, ol the 
strength of our desire to realize our destiny, one need look no 
further than the popularity of the works ol Paulo C'oehlo. As stories 
themselves they're just simple tales, it's their underlying message 
that strikes such a chord. A simple message happiness lies in 
finding ourselves. 

When I fmallv found the courage to take si\ months unpaid leave 
Irom mv job about three years ago — it lelt like a big deal at the time 
- one of the partners gave me a gift. Understanding, probably 
better than I, that I was about to embark on somewhat ol a journey 
of self-discovery he gave me three classics - Zen and the Art ol 
Motorcycle Maintenance bv Scott M. Pirsig, Kerouac’s On the 
Road, and The Alchemist bv Paulo Coelho. 

W hile some critics disparage C'oehlo's narrative simplicity, his 
novels regularly top bestseller lists around the world. To date, some 
4 5 million copies have been sold in 150 countries and translated 
into 50 languages (according to his website). 1 bat places C oelho as 
the second most read contemporary author based on a poll taken 
bv du- l rem h magazine I ire in 1999. 

But it is flu* Alchemist which is his enduring classic recently 
voted bv UK BBC audiences into the ‘Big Read' lop 100 books ol 
all time, and I noticed even yesterday in fourth place on the Sydney 




Morning Herald Sci-li and fantasy Bestsellers list. Upon the 10th 
anniversary of its public ation Coelho was asked w in he believes it is 
such an enduring success, his response was, I don t know. All I 
know is that, like- Santiago the shepherd boy, we all need to be aware 
of our personal calling. What is a personal calling? It is Clod’s 
blessing, it is the- path that Cod chose tor you here on f.arth. 
Whenever we do something that fills us with enthusiasm, we are 
following our legend. However, we don’t .ill have- the* courage to 
confront our own dream." 

C 'oehlo himself admits that his most recent work, Idev en Minutes 
is atypical of his novels. In its dedication he writes, "Some books 
make us dream, others bring us face* to lace with reality". C oelho 
maintains his simple narrative style in an attempt to bring to his 
readership tlu- harsh realities of a life of prostitution and to the 
nature of sex in today's society. In a recent interview he shared his 
vic-vv that "We live in a world ol standardised behaviour, 
standardised beauty, quality, intelligence, efficiency. We believe 
there is a standard for everything, and we believe too, that if we 
stick to that standard we’ll be sale. Because ol this, we have c reated 
a kind of‘standardised sex' which, in fact, consists ol nothing but a 
string of lies: vaginal orgasm, v irility above all else, that it's better to 
pretend than to disappoint your partner, etc. As a direct 
consequence of this, millions of people have been left feeling 
frustrated, unhappy and guilty.' 

I look at those three words - "frustrated, unhappy, and guilty", 
and I think perhaps this novel isn’t so far from his others alter all, 
for they arc* perhaps appropriate words to also describe how so 
main feel for failing to realise their potential, to find their personal 
c alling, to confront their ow n dream. 
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reminded me of that child within. So we talked, and I was going out to meet this other doctor anyway and at that 
stage I was just going surfing, and then we came up with a plan to do a very basic malaria control project, and myself 
and this doctor would run it. We would pay for all of the boat and that sort of thing on our own because we wanted 
to go on a surf trip (see page 120 *Indo Smf), but we would also do a bit of fundraising and raise the money for 
mosquito nets and insecticide and treat all the nets and things and pay for a translator to go and spend time in the 
villages when we were going around surfing. So that's what I did. I had two weeks to leave London and I contacted 
all my mates and put some money in myself, and away we went. I went to the Philippines first on a surf trip and then 
to Singapore for the insecticide and stuff, and went into Indonesia and my friend Andy Lucas was waiting for me, and 
we grabbed a couple of other likely sorts of characters off the street - a couple of surfers who wanted to go surfing - 
did all the net-dipping (see photograph page 117)... 

Df And Surfaid was born. 

Andrew Surfaid was born... that was the first sort of structured project work. It was just the most incredibly fun, high energy, 
humorous, rewarding trip that I've ever done. It was a huge kick. At that stage the only thing I'd committed to Dave 
to do was that trip and I said to him, at the end of it "I'll let you know", but 

I had a ticket 

booked to go back to Europe and to go and live 
in the Canary Islands, do a cooking course, learn 
Spanish, hang out... I never used that ticket 

because Dave asked me when I got in from the trip, "Would you come to Australia and help me do some fundraising?" 
I had no fixed agenda and I got a really big kick out of that, and if the organization was really going to get going it 
really needed a lot more people to step up and I thought well. I'm at a point in my life where I can afford to give some 
time and I did. 

Df And also, with the skill set that you had, it sounds like it was a perfect complement to Dave's medical skills and also 
his enthusiastic dream. 

Andrew That's right, it's been the dreamer and the pragmatist coming together... and that obviously has proved to be very 
difficult too, we've definitely had our challenging moments in our working relationship. But ultimately it's been 
working, and we've had to work out how to accommodate each other, and understand each other better and all that 
sort of thing. You know, you grow further apart for a while and then closer together. It's interesting your own personal 
ego and human dynamics and that sort of thing... I've learnt a lot about that too. So that was the start of it all, but 
then really it's boom, three years later and here we are with a great team of people all working with the same shared 
vision and passion. 

Df And you said that you're hiring a whole team of new people both in Indonesia and the U.S. 

Andrew Yeah, one of the really exciting things is obviously the growth of a team and how that growth translates into more and 
more results... All of a sudden we can actually attract someone for a specific job who fits the skill set, rather than Dave 
and I kind of learning on the job how to put the whole thing together on the ground. I don't think there's any 
substitute for that passion to do it all, but that still exists and it's a very key part of our recruitment process - the 
two A's - attitude and aptitude. That passion and the attitude is a huge part of it. 

Df And as far as you're concerned, where to from here? 

Andrew I'll be at the helm for at least the next couple of years and during my tenure there are a number of things I'd like to 
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*Indo Surf 

Now in its 5()th edition, Peter Neely's guidebook indo Surt & 
Lingo’ li.is inspired thousands of surfers "to explore where no 
surfer lias gone before". Since 1992 it has been a trusty travel 
companion in the backpacks of over 50,000 surfers on their 
journevs to Bali and beyond. Here Peter shares with us some of his 
favourite places in Indonesia, and some of the special moments he 
has experienc ed along the way. 


that are both beautiful and inspiring. With a backdrop of thousand 
vear old rice terrac es, coconut palm groves and towering volc anoes 
in the distance - add surf, and Bali was paradise for me. 

I lived in Bali from 1977 to 1986, managing a clothing export 
company, which let me travel to explore many of the other exotic 
islands. Here are some of the special places I recommend all mv 
friends visit: 


1975: Bali 

A simple surfing holidav turned into an unexpected life-long love 
affair. Nothing could have prepared me for the magic to be 
experienced in Bali. Sure the waves were exciting, but the 
friendliness and spirituality of the people was so extraordinary. 
Their unique mix of Hindu and animist beliefs creates daily rituals 


Batur Volcano 

Nothing compares with the experience of paddling across a 
volc anic lake in a tinv dug-out canoe, peering up at a smouldering 
volcano. In 1975 I climbed the slippery slopes of the volcano 
before sunrise, then soaked away my aches in the lake’s hot springs. 
That night a ritual exorcism was held to remove evil spirits from the 
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site of a proposed temple. At midnight we were escorted In the 
village chiefs to the base of the volcano where offerings to the 
spirits had been laid out - bowls of rice, intricate woven baskets 
filled with flowers and incense, ceremonially slaughtered chickens, 
duc ks, a goat, a clog and even a water buffalo's head. After the priest 
blessed the offerings, splashing hob water as he chanted ancient 
Sanskrit prayers and rang tinkling temple bells, suddenly all the 
boys of the village ran through burling all the offerings onto the 
ground. I was scared witless, but tlit* locals assured me this was part 
of the ceremony to confuse the evil spirits. Years later UNI-SCO 
established a school of dance here, right at the base of a volcano, at 
Toya Bungka village. As f watc hed c harming 10 year old girls and 
bows learning to dance, the gam elan music echoed across the lake 
to the anc ient village of Truman where locals leave their dead out 
in the elements rather than burial or cremation. You couldn't be¬ 
am further removed from the tourist strip of Kuta. 


vet the next beach south is lotallv deserted for kilometres. A small 
local waning sits on the sand, with views across the I.ombok straits 
to Nusa I.embongan island. A peaceful reminder of what Kuta used 
to feel like- 50 years ago. 

Mount Agung Beach 

Sorry, I can't tell vou exactly where this is, it's still a closelv guarded 
surfers' secret. But if vou travel north along Bali's east coast, a long 
wav from Sanur, and find yourself on a black lava sand beach with 
the Agung Volcano looming directly west behind the palm trees, 
then you'll know you've found it. There are hundreds of similar 
beaches on Bali's remote north east coast, ideal for peaceful beach 
combing, but remarkably only this one beach has surf breaking 
along the point, but only occ asionally when conditions are exactly 
right. It's another one of Bali's rare gems. 


Dreamland 

On niv first visit here in 1 C LS2, this brilliant white-sand coral beach 
was totally deserted, with just six surfers in the water at nearby 
Bingin. Friends called it "the last secret beach in Bali". The 
torturous roc kv road kept it deserted for years - vou would have to 
endure an entire hour stuck in first gear negotiating the pot holes. 
But these days there is a paved road to within 200 metres. Dozens 
of small cafes (waning) and homestavs (Iosmen) have been built to 
c ater to the hundreds of buropeans and Brazilians who flock here 
to sun bake every dav. 

Balangan 

As Dreamland has become more crowded, the next beach north is 
my new favourite escape* place. A long white sandy beach, bordered 
by palm trees growing right to the sand. In the middle of the beach 
is an ancient temple with statues hidden hv magic blac k and white 
checked cloth, representing the eternal conflict and balance 
between good and evil. The surf out on the coral reef is also a 
conflict between good and evil, breaking a little too fast in water a 
little too shallow. But occasionally, on the right tide... 

Nikko Beach, Nusa Dua 

This cute little c rescent shaped beach is <|uitc* peaceful and unique. 
The luxury Nikko Hotel has been carved into the limestone c liffs. 


Tanjung Aan, Lombok 

A tiny circular bay of white coral sand, flic- south coast of I ombok 
has some of the most spectacular beaches and headlands in all 
Indonesia, with rarely more than a dozen tourists on each one. 


Anywhere, anytime 

1 he magic of Indonesia can sneak up on vou anywhere, anytime. 
I've been "stuck in the middle of nowhere" with a Hat tyre in the 
rain, only to spend hours laughing w ith gorgeous local children and 
their grandparents who had never seen a foreigner before. Or the 
time my wife Lynne and I tried to cross the street in the busy 
tourist area of I.c-gian, only to be splattered with holy water from a 
priest leading a procession of 200 brightly dressed musicians on 
their wav to a cremation. And then there was the time our c ar had 
to stop to allow a thousand clucks to cross the road as they "went 
to work" in the nearby rice paddies. Things like this happen every 
dav in Indonesia. 


ndo 


surf 


& lingo 


Peter Neely s book In Jo Surf ^ I.imjo' is widely 
considered the definitive ijuide for surfers 
wishing to enjoy oil the delii/lits of Indonesia. 
It’s also a great reference if you want to learn a 
few words and sentences of the language, 
hor more information or to purchase the hook 
visit huh . indosurf.com.au 
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see. We've just shaped up a new project, a five year malaria control project and I'd like to see through the success of 
getting that up and running, and I'd like to see a lot more solidity in terms of our funding base and our staffing, and 
also our board and policy and our value systems as an organization... becoming stronger. 

Df You said you like change and moving around a lot but it must be nice to know you're going to be in one place for a 
while so you can start to make a life for yourself there. 

Andrew Absolutely, I've just signed a lease on a place - it is going to be the first time I've had a home in four years. That sort 
of thing weighs incredibly heavily on you without you realizing it. I'm so stoked to have got to this stage. I was literally 
like a little kid with his first apartment when I signed up for this place so it's going to be really exciting. Then part of 
the job is going to be a huge amount of travel and I'm resigned to that. Some of it I like, but it's probably going to 
be a little too much but that's part of the job. But the big thing is that I'll have for the first time a base now to go 
home to. 

Df And personally, as you said, to be able to develop a new friend base and... 

Andrew And maybe have a relationship! 

Df Oh my goodness! That'd be novel would it? 

Andrew Yeah it would be. To be in the same place for long enough that I could actually maintain some sort of a healthy 
relationship. 

Df A lot of your friends must be still doing the kind of thing that you were doing four years ago. You spoke earlier about 
others' perception that you're slightly mad or not considering your future. Is that hard, that there's such a gulf between 
their... 

Andrew Oh, it's the hardest thing! I think it's my hardest challenge, and it's not just friends, it's kinda all people and one of 
the hardest things about doing this type of work is that people view it as having a bit of a jolly, and I kinda look at 
it as there's no more important work in life to do than helping and creating a better world for others. Yet, for some 
unknown reason, whether it's the fact that we have to live off the generosity of others, or what it is, but there seems 
to be a bit of a perception there that charity work is... 

Df Come on Andrew get serious... 

Andrew Yeah, "When are you going to get a real job?", whereas for me this is as real as it gets! And so that, on a macro level 
is hard to deal with, and I think that it becomes even harder to deal with when you're talking about people you love 
and respect, to have them almost doubting what you're doing, you're a lot more sensitive to it. 

Df Absolutely, particularly parents... 

Andrew Yeah, we've been talking about that over the last couple of days. I have the most incredible, supportive and loving 
family but it's sometimes hard to communicate what is an intrinsic feeling that what I'm doing is the best thing for 
me. It's hard, and I don't know where the solution to it lies except that you've just got to keep on self-believing, and 
drawing yourself back to the things in life that you've worked out are important to you and carry on in that way. 

Df Bo you think that really strong sense of self-belief was instilled in you quite early on, or is it something you've had to 
work quite hard at building and maintaining? 

Andrew I think everyone has their personal doubts. 

Df Oh yeah. 

Andrew I think that it is something that I try and develop, try and get stronger at, and there are techniques for doing it. 
Reflecting on the positives and your achievements and those things that are your inspiration to keep believing. But it 
is an ongoing thing. I'm fortunate that I had an incredibly loving and supportive upbringing, and the luxury of a good, 
very formal and structured education as well. I've never been short of work, and always been financially able to provide 
for myself, and I think all of those things add on top of each other in a sort of upward spiral of self-belief. 

Df Was there anyone in your family, or in your close personal circle who had done anything like what you have before that 
you'd always looked up to? 
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Andrew Griffiths in his surfboard bag 


Belief 


Something I’ve worked on for a really long time is Surfaid 
which I’ve got a lot of belief in. 


Earthed 


Keeps me stuck to the earth. 


Transformation 


The ‘7 Habits’ I just think is a really good almost... template, a 
very good philosophical consideration of how you can 
potentially work within communities and within relationships 
and within yourself, and go through that transformation from 
being a dependent person to an interdependent person. 


Anchor 


Siddharta’s a beautiful book, with a lot of aspects to it and 
dimensions , but in particular, I think it is a representation of 
what a lot of us do in the world. Become too attached to 
material dungs. We search for safety and security w'hich 


becomes almost an anchor or a ball and chain, rather than a 
platform to launch ahead. 


Wherever 


My iPod is my musical connection to the world. I think it’s one 
of the greatest inventions there ever w'as! It helps me take my 
music wherever I go. 



Keeps me centred physically and emotionally. 



Keeps me stuck to my surfboard. 
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Andrew I guess on an entrepreneurial level, because I guess at the end of the day this is entrepreneurial and our product or 
benefit is community development and humanitarian benefit, there are a number of people. My father is a successful 
entrepreneur, and I have a great respect and admiration for what he's achieved in life albeit he's done it in a number 
of different businesses, but all of those have provided great benefits for his workers and employees and other 
stakeholders in his businesses. But he's certainly been a very strong figure as a mentor. It's not something I know a 
hell of a lot about, but Sir Edmund Hillary's work in Nepal as an institution and an organization... He was a guy who 
went mountain climbing in a far off place in the world and had not only success, but he had a huge amount of joy from 
that particular area, and decided that he wanted to do something to put back into that place. 

Df And dedicated the rest of his life to doing it. 

Andrew Yeah, a huge part of his life was put into it, and I think that, on its own, is a great inspiration to us as an organization 
because at the end of the day we look at ourselves as a bunch of surfers who went to a place and got a huge amount 
of pleasure out of it and as a tourist and as a traveller, to go, wow, for a little bit we could make the lives of a lot of 
people a lot better and that could be a nice way to say thanks. And I think Sir Edmund Hillary's done an incredible 
job of that in Nepal by building schools, hospitals... I don't know if you were aware of when Sir Peter Blake was killed? 
One of his last logs actually had a quote in it which I found really inspiring at a time when we were trying to start 
Surfaid. It kinda goes along the lines, "The hardest part of any project is to begin. We've begun, we have passion, we're 
underway". That's something we've included in quite a lot of our literature since we started because as an organization, 
and certainly something personally that I really relate to. It's so true, that first step is by far the hardest. I think it's 
very easy, especially in a new endeavour to be put off by how far we have to go, or almost feel overwhelmed by it, and 
there is a great need there to consider how far you've actually come, and that I mean on a personal level. A lot of 
people who've got to the stage of where I was in life - you've already achieved incredible academic results, you've 
probably already achieved good financial results, good work results, probably developed good relationships in terms of 
having a good network of people to rely on, family, and all of those things. Why wouldn't you 

look at 

those things as a springboard to go and do the next 
thing in life, rather than as the ball and chain? 

Df We become so attached. 

Andrew Yeah, so attached to what we've already done that we're afraid of doing the next thing. I don't know if psychologically 
it's something to do with the security blanket, but maybe that's something that I just really believe in, keep 
challenging yourself in life. And when you do, you continue to nourish yourself, and continue to get excitement, and 
seek challenges and be rewarded, and feel alive. So I don't know if you call that courage, it's just reflecting and 
recognizing that if I have all that already, then surely I can do the next thing. 

Df What you're saying is that it's not necessarily courage you need to take the next step or to step out, but a different 
way of perceiving. 

Andrew Is it brave? We'd look at it and ask is it a brave or is it a stupid thing to do? 

Df There's often a very fine line! 

Andrew If you've never ever sailed a boat it's probably stupid to go and then get in a boat and you know... but you'd probably 
feel quite scared about it and in a lot of ways it would be quite courageous although it was quite stupid and 
foolhardy... there's probably a better analogy. But if you went and spent three years working really hard at 
understanding the oceans and understanding sailing, and spending a lot of time sailing around the place, it's no longer 
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courageous because you've Learnt all of the skills you'd need to make the journey. So that's where I think, this isn't 
courageous, as long as I'm able to look at it properly or in a different way. 

Df I guess there are ways of overcoming or diminishing the fear, which are less about summoning the courage, but more 
about believing in your abilities or about making that platform stronger so that when you do go and do it, it's not such 
a huge jump, it's more of a baby step. 

Andrew Exactly, and you know, one of the important things about having a vision is to make sure that there are those baby 
steps along the way. Bite off big goals in small bits. We achieve big things by small steps you know. You know, ironically 
again, I think that's one of the things that people don't really understand. That when you set your store in life to 

do something that you really really believe in, you 
start to attract people who are interested in you 
just because you’ve done that. 

I don't think there's anything more valuable 
that you can build in life than a network of people around you that believe in you. You know, the next thing that I 
wanted to do in life, the more successful we are at this thing, the more supportive those people are going to be of the 
next thing I want to do. Again, it comes down to that instant gratification thing - if you wanted to take a longer term 
view of things you'd recognize that what you're actually doing is sharpening yourself up, or really developing a set of 
skills that are very, very good and will enable you to do whatever you want in future. As long as you're building those 
skill sets, then you're adding to your overall wealth picture even though it isn't necessarily dollars going into the bank. 

Df And it is wonderful when you begin attracting like-minded people. 

Andrew Or supportive people, because they believe in you. I went out to New York in about May of 2003 because we had a 
donor out there who wanted to meet us and he sent us tickets and put us up in a hotel for a week, and Dave and I got 
to spend quite a bit of time with him. This is a guy who runs a billion dollar hedge fund, it's his own fund, and he's 
our biggest private donor, he's committed US$100,000 to us over the next five years. He sat me down and he said, 
"When I do things in life I invest in people - it can be anything, any of the companies I put my hedge fund into -1 
meet all the people and, like a racehorse, I bet on a person". So when a guy like that says I'm doing this because I 
believe in you that's huge, and those are the things you have to keep remembering. Hey, there's a book I'd like to 
mention too, it's The Seven Habits of Highly Effective People. It's a great way to look at things, particularly if you go 
ahead and spend some time putting it into practice - saying to yourself, what are the things that are important to me 
in life and writing them down and going through it. And there's a really good quote too on commitment, which I think 
along with passion is the most likely to help you get through all the challenges you've got - "The simple act of 
commitment is a powerful magnet for help. The moment we commit, quit holding back, all sorts of unforeseen people, 
events and circumstances will rise up and assist us", by a guy named William James. 

Df It's so true, as long as you keep your safety nets or you're not 100% there, then it won't work. But as soon as you say, 
yip, this is what I'm doing, it's amazing how the world conspires to help you do it. 

Andrew Exactly, no "What ifs", just "I'm doing it". And don't give up on anything, ever! That's one of the biggest things. Just 
keep going, just keep knocking on the door. Everyone will tell you no, but keep going until they tell you yes. We have 
been told no by absolutely everyone. Everyone who has eventually said yes, not one of them said yes to start with. 
Some of it took a year, some of it took a month, and some of it took three years. My own quote I have developed for 
that is "No is just a temporary state on the way to Yes". Lastly, I would like to mention another quote that I think all 
people should think long and hard about, "The reason most people never reach their goals is that they don't seriously 
consider them as believable or achievable", by Denis Waitley. 
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